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THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1869. 





The Week. 


THE newspaper record of the Senate’s proceedings on Thursday | 
would not lead any one to suppose that anything of public interest 
was done, but the public only need to understand what is called the 
McGarrahan case to be a good deal interested in it. The bill for Mr. 
McGarrahan’s relief has passed the House, and having reached the Sen- | 
ate was referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. This com-_ 
mittee on Thursday made two reports, one signed by Mr. Williams 
and Mr. Ferry, and one, which favors the claim, signed by two sen- | 
ators from Southern States, by Mr. Kellogg, of Louisiana, and Mr. | 
Sawyer, of South Carolina. McGarrahan’s claim is one which he | 
bought on speculation while it was in court—it has been through all | 
the courts, and over and over again has been thoroughly condemned | 
as based on fraud of all kinds, including the hardest sort of American | 
and Mexican perjury—and there is hardly a shadow of a reason, so far | 
as we can understand, why, having failed to convince the judges of the | 
value of his case against the United States, he should be allowed to 


get a million or half a million out of the Treasury by means of a “ relief | 


bill,” and share it among the lobby. The Senate did not act on either 
of the reports. On Friday the important business was the passage of 
the Constitutional Amendment. On the same day, being telegraphed 
to the West, it was ratified by the Legislature of Kansas, which a day 
or two before had declined to strike the word “ white” out of the 
State constitution. This, however, it did because some of the negative 
votes, three we believe, were cast on that side from an excess, | 
and not a lack, of Radicalism ; some of the senators wanted the word 
“male” also struck out, and would do nothing for the negro till some- 
“thing could at the same time be done for the women. The Public 

Credit Bill, as changed by the Senate, was passed on Saturday, but 

the House having demanded a committee of conference, we cannot, 

‘@ we go to press, announce the result. The difference between the 
» two Houses is not essential. 





In the House on Thursday, as a beginning of work, the 
clerk was ordered to present to Mr. Seward for promulgation the 
' @et-which increases the duties on imported copper. It passed, by the 
‘skin of its teeth, over the President's veto. On the same day, which 
‘was mostly given up to appropriations, the Amendment to the Consti- 
tation’ was passed, as it came from the committee of conference, by 





“‘Yeas'143, nays 43, a majority of a size which we shall not see in the 
: Congress, in which the Democrats will, in all probability, 
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number more nearly eighty than fifty. On Saturday the Louisians 
contested election case: came up, and Mr. Menard, the colored man 
who claims a seat, was permitted to address the House, which is what 
no one of his complexion has ever done before. The House as well as 
the Senate has felt the influence of the Cuban revolt or revolution, 


% | whichever it is, and there are resolutions pending in both for the reeog- 


nition of the island’s independence. The House, with what seems to 
have been an impulse of good sense, declined to give Mr, Banks, to 
whose committee the affair was referred, the leave which he desired 
“to report at any time,” which probably would have involved listen- 
ing on the next day to a full account of several struggles for freedom 
occurring in various states. But appropriations press, and members 
are apt to be vigilantly busy in the last days of the session and need 
all their energies to get some little matter slipped into this or that money 
bill. On Monday Mr. Logan interfered to kill a plan which had for its 
purpose to give back to General Lee certain articles removed from 
his house at Arlington when it was seized. Among them are some 
relics of Washington. The Democratic members speak of this as a 
“restoration of stolen property ;" but it is to the Secretary of the 
Interior that it is proposed to apply, so it appears that the removal 
was not simple thievery, though no doubt we did enough of that 
during the war—enough, by the way, to make us properly thankful 
that our rebel kinsmen never got very far into our towns and 
villages. 


Congress has at last done what it ought to have done in 1867, passed 
a bill solemnly declaring the United States bonds to be payable in 
coin. Under the influence of its introduction and favorable reception, 
American securities have gone up above 81 in London, and there is 
now every prospect that they will rise rapidly at least close to those 
of England and France, and that a new loan, at a reduced rate of in- 
terest, will really become possible, and this not through the fear of our 
dishonesty, but confidence in our honesty. If anybody still entertains 
any doubt as to the power of talk in a free country, and of the sin- 
gular sensitiveness of the American public to the influence of discus- 
sion, we recommend him to study the history of this question. It was 
raised nearly two years ago by a proposition to pay off the bond- 
holders in greenbacks, which “took” immensely with many of the 
popular politicians. General Butler was of course one of the first to 
take it up, and preached it with his accustomed brass. Gen. Logan 
took to it and preached it with his accustomed vehemence. Senator 
Morton liked it, and ever so many others. Senator Sherman did not 
exactly say he liked it, but he confessed he believed in it, and confi 
dentially advised the bondholders to compromise in order to avoid rob- 
bery ; and a wild cry for plenty of greenbacks for the poor man began 
to come in from various quarters. The discussion then began and has 
raged for two years,and the result is that, though General Butler 
votes still for disguised repudiation, General Logan declares that while 
he leaned once himself in “ favor of paying off our bonds with a new 
indebtedness,” he now believes that “the payment of the debt with 
another would be no payment at all,” and he says “it is nonsense 
to discuss this questivn any longer.” Senator Morton has come over 
too, and Senator Sherman, on the whole, does not believe that the bond- 
holders need compromise'this time. So it appears the nation has 4 
consciencé after all. At the risk of seeming ill-natured, we cannot help 
calling attention to the fact. These men are all political leaders 
whom many good people think it nearly sacrilege to criticise, and yet 
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within eighteen months they have gone right about face on one of the 
most important questions ever submitted to a civilized people, and 
are now “burning what they once adored ;” being apparently ready to 
stand up for any view of any question of morals or economy which 
has the biggest battalions on its side, and can recommend a nation to 
swindle its creditors and pay them off honorably almost in the same 
breath and with perfectly calm front. We do not impute positive 
dishonesty in this matter to any of them, but then are not reckless- 
ness and thoughtlessness in a legislator very little short of dis- 
honesty ? 


The House Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads have present- 
ed what is in many respects an admirably written and clear report on 
the three schemes wh‘ch have been submitted to Congress for ine sup- 
ply of a government telegraph in connection with the post-office. One 
of them, Mr. Washburne’s, asks for $75,000 to construct an experimental 
line from Washington to New York, to be worked by the post-office, 
and to be extended to other places if successful. This the committee 
condemn, on the ground that it could not be worked except at a loss, 
as it would have to compete with companies which would be enabled, 
by the profits on other lines, to underbid the Government on this. The 
two other schemes, Mr. Hubbard’s and Mr. Hall’s, both of which pro 
pose the grant of exclusive privileges to private parties—in Mr. Hall’s 
ease for the construction of telegraph lines by him to be afterwards 
worked by the Government, in Mr. Hubbard’s, to be constructed and 
worked by a company under contract with the Government—the com- 
mittee condemn also, on the ground that the granting of such charters 
would be of doubtful constitutionality, that the expediency of it 
has already been discussed and decided adversely, that Mr. Hub- 
bard’s plan could not work well, and that the example of government 
administration of telegraphs in thickly-peopled countries like Switzer- 
land and Belgium is of little value to a country as thinly peopled as 
the United States. 





The attacks on Mr. Wells for his revenue reports reached the 
acme of their brutality in an attempt in the House last week, by Mr. 
Moorhead, to have his salary stopped, observing that the proper way 
to express the indignation inspired by his views was to withhold his 
pay. General Butler, to his credit be it said, defeated the trick by re- 
fusing to tellin what particular appropriation the salary was to be 
found. Here we have a scientific man carefully selected to report 
every year on the condition of the revenue and the industrial re- 
sources of the country. He reports, and comes to the conclusion that 
certain taxes are injurious, and nine-tenths of the intelligent men of 
the country agree with him, and forthwith people whose interests are 
likely to be affected by his findings try to stop his salary—with the 
view, we suppose, of encouraging scientific men to enter the public 
service, and of premoting frank discussion of economical topics. 
However, these tactics do not pay, as Mr. Moorhead will find. The 
view some gentlemen seem to take of Mr. Wells’s duties is very like 
that which “the practical politicians” took of Mr. Fessenden’s duty 
on the impeachment trial; he is to find in accordance with the dic- 
tates of his conscience, provided the dictates are on their side and not 
otherwise, which is in some respects very like the Irishman’s notion 
of perjury— that it is “ swearin’ agin me.” Mr. H. C, Carey is pounding 
away at Mr. Wells in the Tribune, but what with his defects of style 
and defects of logic, we suspect his readers are few. His notions ot 
reasoning, as we have more than once had the honor to observe, carry 
one a long way back. 





We have commented elsewhere on the attempts of the Pennsyl- 
vania politicians, represented by one of the most noted of them, Mr. 
McClure, or, as he is more familiarly known to the brethren, “ Aleck 
McClure,” to impose one of their number on Grant as a Cabinet officer. 
This is the second attempt of the kind, but the first appears to have 
been merely a strong reconnoissance, while this last was a regular at- 
tack. There was nothing novel about it except the way in which it 
was received—Mr. McClure presenting “ the claims ” of Pennsylvania 
in the usual form, and the usual letters of recommendation in fayor of 
Governor Curtin, Gencral Grant prodacing the obvious objection that 





he did not “see why the Pennsylvania politicians should choose hig 
Cabinet for him.” Mr. McClure strongly denounced the appointment 
of Mr. G. H. Stuart, if anything of the kind was in contemplation, on 
the ground that he had never been an “active worker” for the party, 
General Grant defended Mr. Stuart, but declined to say whether he haq 
appointed him or not. The fact is that Mr. Stuart was one of the 
men who made the Republican party respectable and respected, ang 
thus supplied the McCilures with their pickings. The conversation 
was evidently an amusing game on Grant’s part, which McClure per- 
ceiving, withdrew. This check to the Curtin men has brought Came. 
ron over to Grant’s side—an accession of strength which a Philadel. 
phia correspondent likens to “the devil’s help,” but pronounces “ ac. 
ceptable,” as it will strengthen Grant in the approaching fight with 
the “ring” which everybody seems to expect shortly. 





Since the submission to the Senate of the Alabama treaty tho 
Tribune has published two or three carefully prepared and forcible 
articles in opposition to its ratification, which read as if immediately 
“inspired” from Washington. In one of them, published on the 22d 
of February, the writer asserts that the treaty is “a fitting conclusion 
to the feeble and faithless policy” in which Mr. Seward has compro 
mised the dignity and rights of the nation while holding his present of. 
fice; and he cites as a memorable instance the instructions given to Mr. 
Bigelow, to inform Mr. Drouyn de L’huys that if the French troops 
were withdrawn from Mexico the United States could at once recog. 
nize Maximilian. In a letter published on Tuesday, Mr. Bigelow 
refutes this assertion both for himself and for the State Department, 
and shows what probably gave rise to the charge—his representations 
to the French minister, in the height of Maximilian’s prosperity, that 
the French were without excuse in staying longer in Mexico, 
and that until their troops were withdrawn no steps could lhe 
taken by the United States, first towards determining what govem- 
ment and what ruler were the choice of the Mexican people, and then 
towards recognizing them. Mr. Bigelow adds that he did not follow 
up this protest with a liberal display of the American Eagle, and finds 
in his faiture to do so the cause of the odium under which he labors 
in comparison with some of his colleagues—say, to use an instance of 
our own, Mr. Tuckerman at Athens. On this point, therefore, Mr. 
Seward seems easily vindicated; but the 7ribune’s articles foreshadow 
the overhauling which Mr. Seward’s policy is likely to receive after he 
returns to private life, and somebody gets leisure to make a critical ex- 
amination of his despatches from the time of his ninety-days peace 
predictions down to yesterday. Some things the public know, not 
creditable to his statesmanship or his politics,and the discussion in- 
volving Mr. Bigelow reminds us of a charge first brought to light in a 
German newspaper published in Boston, that through the offices of 
Mr. Seward the French minister obtained for the use of Marshal Forey 
the maps and plans used in General Scott’s campaign in Mexico. So 
far as our memory goes this was never officially denied, and of course 
may have had no foundation except in the brain of some ardent 
believer in the Monroe doctrine. But if established, it would prove 
perhaps the most unwarrantable and self-stultifying concession to 4 
foreign power which Mr. Seward, or any previous Secretary of State, 
ever had an opportunity of making. 





It would be curious to know what wheels within wheels are working 
in the business of the severe sentencing of criminals that is now going 
on inthis city. We have a new judge for some of the worst classes of 
cases, and a new district attorney, and there might naturally have been 
expected a little clean sweeping to continue for a greater or less length 
of time; but the onslaught upon the army of scoundrels is made all 
along the line, and judges never suspected of over-rightcousness award 
the death penalty and twenty and forty years of imprisonment with 
a downrightness and promptness as gratifying as it is surprising. 
Meantime there is a whispering which may be mentioned here, so as to 
dispose of it, that some of our officials are connected with Tammany, 
and that Tammany is assailed and threatened just now by another offi- 
cial; who being in intimate relations with thousands on thousan¢’s of 
the voters of the Sixth and Fourth and Seventeenth Wards, has decided 
on fighting his way to leadership; and that word has been passed among 
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the faithful, without regard to their personal piety, to strike terror 
into the acquaintances and friends of the insubordinate official—so these 
are sent to Sing Sing in droves. One thing is evident, it surprises 
them and enrages them. They cannot yet believe that Real, who once 
was a deputy sheriff, we believe, is going to be actually hanged 
for only shooting a policeman, a probable Republican. It is 
said that the judge who sentenced him to death is in 
fear of his life, and has excellent reason for being so, 
as he is followed in the street by men who apparently would kill him 
if they could quite believe it of him that he would make unpleasant- 
ness for Mr. Real and his friends. What is to become of him if the 
execution ever takes place nobody knows. But the roughs will prob- 
ably find in the end that they must obey their masters, and not again 
take up with entangling political alliances without orders. One odd 
result of this state of things was the sentence pronounced the other 
day on Migaldo, the Italian homicide, by Judge Barnard. The man 
whom he killed was an Irishman, and the counsel for the defence 
spoke of the feud existing between the Irish and the foreigners in the 
ward where the murder was done. To this part of the defence the 
judge referred in the sentence. He had nothing to do with national- 
ities, he said, but he was unwilling to hear slanders uttered of the 
inoffensive race without whom this country would have been a desert 
or very near it; they have dug thecanals, and stretched the telegraphs 
across the continent, and built the railroads that carry civilization into 
the wilds of the West. This ought to be kindly received in the lower 
wards, 





A San Francisco despatch of February 24th tells of the arrival 
of 400 Chinese women by a late steamer, and of the frantic ef- 
forts made by the resident Chinese to seize some of them, the 
police, with great difficulty, preventing a general riot. The cause of 
this excitement, we need not say, is the enormous disproportion 
of male emigrants to female in all countries which the Chinese 
have thus far sought to settle in or been forcibly taken to. The 
number of Chinese on the Pacific coast is estimated at about 50,000, 
and the women are so rare as to be counted almost at nothing. 
The social position of the few that are there may be easily guess- 
ed, as well as the purposes for which the new-comers were so fiercely 
pursued, On this side the Chinese problem in California differs 
widely from the negro problem at the South; and it is not to 
be solved by subjecting the Chinese to a treatment bordering near- 
ly upon servitude. Such a policy at once takes away every in- 
ducement for the Chinese to emigrate in families—the best safe- 
guard for the morals of the state—and reduces the women who 
happen over, rather than deliberately come over, to the condition 
of prostitutes if it be not theirs already. It remains to be seen 
what effect the Burlingame treaty will have upon the character of 
future emigration from China, and how much of a temptation it offers 
to become naturalized, to vote—when the Constitutional Amend- 
ment shall permit it—and to be buried in this country. The Pacific 
Railroad, too, may test the willingness of the Chinese to settle 
permanently away from the seaboard, and should it induce them 
to do so, we shall undoubtedly see them, coming from -the West, 
meet the long file of German immigrants advancing along the 
same line in an opposite direction; and for many years to come the 
Plains will exhibit a most heterogeneous population, as regards either 
race or color or religion, That the development of this great region 
will draw off attention from the South can scarcely be doubted, 
and we may even have negro members of Congress deploring 
Asiatic intrusiveness, or denouncing it on national, ethnological, 
and economical principles. 





Twice during the debates of the present session of the Prussian 
Diet Count Bismarck has quite distinctly alluded to the late immi- 
nence of a French war against the North German Confederation, the 
perils of which were averted—as he was understood to say—chiefly by 
the sudden outbreak of the Spanish revolution. There are, however, 
indications that the danger of a general European conflagration, such 
48 would result from war between these two powers, may haye been 








only temporarily averted. The Kélnische Zeitung, one of the best in- 
formed Continental journals and well known for its constant advocacy of 
peace—almost at any price—as well as for its consistent avoidance of 
sensational reports, does not hesitate to spread the news, received “ from 
a trustworthy source,” that France, Austria, and Italy are concocting « 
defensive and offensive alliance agaiast Prussia and Russia, looking, 
among other ends, to the cession by Austria to Italy of the Italian 
portions of Tyrol, the aggrandizement of France and Austria at the 
expense of Prussia, and the restoration of Poland. The defiant way, 
too, in which the ex-King of Hanover and the ex-Elector of Hesse 
lately provoked the but too effective resentment of the Prussian Govern- 
ment distinctly shows that aid from abroad is still counted upon by 
the “ dispossessed.” The Kélnische Zeitung indulges the belief that 
Count Beust is a stranger to the secret negotiations of Paris, which, 
we must add, are almost universally discredited. 





The danger to Prussia from the side of Roumania was also referred 
to by Bismarck as having been fortunately repressed by a peremptory 
word from the former. But this has not quelled the violent agita- 
tion against Turks and Magyars, which continues to rage, though with 
much diminished means and effect, since the dismissal of the 
fire-eating ministry} of Bratiano. Prince Charles, too, having taken 
Bismarck’s warning to heart, no longer seems “ spilin’ for a fight,” 
but has set to work to reorganize his army according to the Prussian 
model. The attempt, however, to do this through a Prussian 
military commission, and the reappointment of an unpopular general, 
have led to violent debates in the Chambers, to a vote against the 
ministry, and, at last accounts, to the dissolution of the Assembly. 





The statistics for 1868 of the chief European ports of emigration 
show that from Liverpool there went out during the year 120,000 emi- 
grants, from Bremen 66,500, from Hamburg 44,000, from Antwerp only 
1,500, from Havre not over 30,000, These figures represent tinal de 
partures from the Old World, those who passed through Bremen, for 
example, for Liverpool, being credited to the latter port alone. From 
the United Kingdom the native emigration was at the rate of 801 
souls every day, or, 142,000 per annum, As regards that from the 
Continent, it is curious to observe that it still continues vigorous, 
although the political oppression and religious persecution which caus- 
ed it originally have ceased altogether—or almost ceased. The Meu- 
nonites can hardly be called oppressed or persecuted for being subjecet- 
ed to military service contrary to their Quaker tenets. Since 1850 the 
condition of the German people has been steadily improving, and the 
grand consummation of 1866 put an end to some of the most tyrannical 
governments; nevertheless the outflow goes on. The authorities, to 
be sure, no longer place restrictions on emigration, or obstruct it from 
unfriendly motives; and they are even ready to treat with the Unit- 
ed States for the protection of passengers, at either end of the route 
and on the ocean, from fraud and ill-usage. But this change from 
hostility to friendly supervision without hinderance has not what 
would be a natural effect of checking emigration and quenching the 
desire to leave the fatherland. The explanation undoubtedly is that 
those who now emigrate do so because of the friends and relatives who 
have come here before them, and whose representations both of the 
advantages of living and the ease of transit suffice to draw them away 
from home. It ison this very account that some of the German papers 
are urging a colder attitude on the part of their government, and a re- 
fusal to make the passage to America any more agreeable than it would 
naturally be if things were pretty much left to themselves. They do 
not advise a return to open opposition, but#hey protest against anything 
like favor of a movement which implies that Germany is a most unde- 
sirable country to be born in. Any retrenchment, however, of the 
present freedom to emigrate could not help exciting discontent and 
aiding the efforts of the Southern and Western States whose agents are 
busily engaged in recruiting all over Germany. With the mass of the 


population, now that their brothers have settled by the hundreds of thou- 
sands in North and South America, economical! considerations will al- 
ways prevail as long as such considerations exist; and even good 
government cannot wholly counterbalance them, 
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“THE MEN INSIDE POLITIOS.” 


THe past week has been a dolorous one for “the men inside 
politics.” The experiment which Grant has been making at Washing- 
ton, in selecting a Cabinet without their aid, and in steadily but civilly 
repulsing all their attempts at interference, is one which had to be 
made sooner or later, as an indispensable preliminary of all reform, and 
on the final success of which the future of the Government will largely 
depend. What he was really fighting against in his interview with 
the Pennsylvania politicians was class government; for that is really 
the kind of government these worthies and their fellows have estab- 
lished and are trying to perpetuate. What Grant is trying to do is to 
remodel the administrative machine on the popular ideal, and make 
it really democratic. Government has, the world over, been hitherto 
class government in the strict sense of the word; that is, the work of 
shaping and executing its policy, by selecting its officers ard prescrib- 
ing rules for their guidance, has been monopolized by a particular set 
or order of men, sometimes men of certain families, sometimes men of 
wealth. The democratic movement which culminated in this country 
in 1846 was in reality an attempt to put an end to this state of things, 
and substitute for it “ government of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” We believe we are not misrepresenting the general con- 
clusion, when we say that the attempt has in one direction failed. 
The multiplication of elective offices, which was one of the most 
prominent features of the new system, not only, as we have more than 
once endeavored to point out, destroyed all real “responsibility to 
the people,” but it so complicated the machinery of government, made 
necessary so much constant attention to details, that the task of work- 
ing it has had to be committed to another class, as corrupt and im- 
moral, and ignorant and unskilful, as ever took such business in hand, 
and the entrance to which for honest men is just as difficult as the 
entrance to any aristocracy, and success in which is harder, and has to 
be achieved by as base acts as ever were praetised at any modern 
court. The work of shaping great lines of policy, or, in other words, 
of conceiving the ideas which the Government was to carry out, has of 
course been left to the people, but only because it could not be taken 
away from them. But the whole work of embodying the ideas in 
legislation, and arranging the government offices so as to give these 
ideas their full force and effect, has fallen into the hands of a body 
largely composed of unprincipled adventurers, jobbers, and speculators, 
who literally divide all the honors and rewards of public life between 
them, and have introduced the foulest conspirators into every depart- 
ment of the public service. 

For awhile they allowed themselves, under the influence of a tradi- 
tion of the earlier time, to be led by lawyers, whose professional train- 
ing had made them somewhat conservative and fastidious, and given 
them more or less reverence for precedents ; but of late years, lawyers, 
at least respectabie lawyers, have been losing credit amongst them. 
Their foremost ranks are now filled by unscrupulous speculators of 
great wealth and greater desire for wealth, who buy up the State Legis- 
latures, return the senators, and organize “rings” for the exploitation 
of the House of Representatives, arrange the party caucuses to 
secure the nomination of their own creatures, and always have half a 
dozen money-making “schemes” on foot in which they employ these 
creatures. Under them, in every State, city, and village, is a vast 
swarm of their “men,” who work for them at primary meetings, in 
the newspapers, and in management generally, and whom they re- 
ward with the smaller offices. The higher ones they reserve for 
themselves or their confederates. The enormous addition made to the 
federal patronage by the war has of course immensely increased for 
this class the importance of the presidency and its powers. What they 
would like to do would be To return to the old plan of selecting for 
the office one of their own number, trained by themselves and known 
to be pliant, and then surround him with agents and counsellors of 
their choosing, under pretence of satisfying “ the claims of parties.” 


To justify their monopoly of the working of government, of course 








— 


experience can master, and which they only have mastered, and to the 
successful prosecution of which the most rigid discipline and the 
strictest silence in the ranks is absolutely necessary. The tremendous 
absorption of the popular mind in the struggle with slavery of course 
favored their pretensions ; it made the people unable or unwilling to 
break loose from their yoke, and gave compliance with their de- 
mands the air of a sacrifice to principle. But the state of things which 
we now witness in the public service, as the result of twenty years of 
their rule, has at last done something to expose their bad charactey. 
A parcel of shallower and more impudent pretenders probably never 
afflicted a great country. Of the art of government, in any good 
sense of the word, they have shown that they know absolutely no- 
thing. Their knowledge includes simply the smaller trickery of 
electioneering, the best mode of bamboozling the more ignorant voters, 
though even this is done clumsily, and the filling of the offices—a pro- 
cess for which they claim special qualifications, but which, asthey con- 
duct it, really requires no more skill or judgment than the division of 
booty in a bandit’scave. The license they have so long enjoyed has re- 
duced the administrative machinery of the Government to the lowest 
stage of inefficiency and made its service a disgrace in the eyes of the 
best portion of the community. That it has not ruined it is due to two 
events, which almost wear the appearance of special interpositions of 
Providence. One was the accidental accession of Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency, and the other the imposition of Grant upon them for the 
same Office by the events of the war. 


Mr. Lincoln was, during the earlier period of his administration 
entirely under their influence, or, in fact, he never wholly extricated him- 
self from it. They succeeded in choosing his first Cabinet for him, and 
fought over the appointments like dogs over abone. They accepted 
Grant as a horrible necessity, but never despaired wholly of using him 
to perpetuate their power of dividing his Cabinet offices amongst them 
as part of their spoils. By way of guarding him against independent 
action, or, in other words, against selecting for himself the men who 
are to advise him on his most important official steps, they began to 
give out three months ago that the choice of a Cabinet was a task fo 
the right performance of which great experience was required and 
experience of a kind which unfamiliarity with men or direction of great 
affairs, such as Grant has enjoyed, could not supply, and which they 
only possessed. At first they talked as if their selections for oflice had al- 
ways been of the happiest kind, or as if their secret was worth any moncy 
toa Christian ruler. His refusal to tell beforehand what he was going 
to do was the first intimation they received that he had taken their 
measure, and was of opinion that this Government could be carried on 
without their aid. But they were far from giving up the game in des- 
pair, and after a long consultation a formal attack was opened on hii 
last week, as was fit and proper, by a deputation composed of the 
most corrupt of the whole fraternity, and from the most corrupt 
State in the Union—Pennsylvania. ‘It is no exaggeration to say that 
the Republican party and its machine shop, the Legislature, in 
that State, is literally owned by the best organized and most thoroughly 
unscrupulous of the great “rings” which are now eating the vitals 
out of the Government. The deputation was headed by a Master Poli- 
tician—Mr. McClure, and the object was to let Grant know that they 
wanted to have one of their “men” in the Cabinet, partly to advise him, of 
course, and partly to let them know how things were going on; andl the 
extraordinary skill and coolness with which the attempt was foiled, 
and the great satisfaction with which its failure has been received in 
all parts of the country, are decidedly among the most hopeful signs 
which have been witnessed in politics for many years. 


They have revealed two things of considerable importance. Once is 
that the fears entertained by many of Grant’s warmest supporters that. 
successful though he had been in the field, and good judge of char- 
acter though he had shown himself, he might prove unequal to a 
work so novel, and in many ways so difficult, as a personal contest 
with the party “ managers,” and that even if he resisted their onslaughts, 





they have had to provide a theory of some kind, and their theory has | 
been that the art of keeping a political party together, and bringing | 


he would do so unskilfully and awkwardly, so as to give them the 
honors of the fray in the eyes of the public, were entirely groundless. 


all its force to bear at the polls, is an art of uncommon difficulty and | In the new field he has shown the same imperturbable serenity, the 
mystery, which none but men of very peculiar powers and great | same dogged resolution, and the same fertility of resource, which on 
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so many famous days “gave the battle to his hands.” Of Mr. 
McClure he made no more account than if he had been dealing 
with a troublesome begging impostor, and for the whole science of 
which the McClure tribe make a profession, he showed no more 
respect than for the “ black art” or cup-tossing. 

The other thing is that the attempts he is now making to create 
in the Government something like real responsibility to the people 
is appreciated and will be heartily supported by the people. He is 
trying, as far as he can, to put himself in a position in which errors 
and shortcomings in the administrative machinery can be brought 
home to him, and in which he can be made accountable for them, the 
total absence of such accountability, on the part of any individual, 
being one great cause of the existing corruption and disorder. As 
long as the leading party politicians in the various States are allowed 
to choose the President’s Cabinets for him, the members of Congress 
to pick out the persons who shall fill the subordinate offices, and the 
Senate to decide whether a functionary may be dismissed for mal- 
feasance, of course the responsibility of the public service practical- 
ly rests on nobody, and it will be as difficult to say who is to blame 
for this job or that swindle, for this drunkard or that knave, as to say 
under which thimble the “little joker” is to be found. We are in 
hopes that we have in Grant a man who will break up the present 
system, and in breaking it up reveal to the country the possibility of 
being both great and prosperous without the aid of the party charlatans. 
People have for many a day had a vague notion that they were im- 
postors, but a practical demonstration of the fact was still needed. 





THE NEW YORK FRAUDS. 


Te majority and minority reports of the committee appointed to 
investigate the naturalization frauds of last fall are at length published. 
The majority find that five kinds of frauds were perpetrated : the use of 
fraudulent certificates by aliens, the issue and use of certificates in the 
names of fictitious persons, frauds in canvassing the poll, criminal neg- 
ligence in the courts, and “repeating.” They show that prior to the 
year 1868 the only State naturalization courts in this city were the Su- 
perior Court and Common Pleas. The latter, numbering among its 
judges Daly, Barrett, and Brady, is honest ; what the other is may be 
inferred from one or two facts stated by the committee. The average 
annual number of citizens naturalized by the two courts above named 
from 1856 to 1867 inclusive was, for the Supevior Court, about 4,000 ; 
for the Common Pleas, 5,000; making a totai average of 9,000. Now, 
on the 6th of October, 1868, the Supreme Court came into the field, 
and began to make citizens. The result for 1868 is as follows: The 
Common Pleas naturalized 3,145, the Superior Court, 27,897, and the 
Supreme Court, 10,070. These figures, it seems to us, are full of sug- 
gestion, for we have in them what is so difficult generally to obtain, 
a means of comparing the work done by two judicial bodies, all differ- 
ences being eliminated save those brought about by fraud. Generally, 
when any one cites instances of judicial corruption, he is met, and quite 
rightly too, by the argument that it is impossible for him, knowing 
nothing either of legal form or substance, to say what a judge ought 
to have decided ; but here everybody in New York knows that there 
is nothing which distinguishes the Common Pleas from the other two 
courts we have named, except honesty and capacity—that is, absence 
of corruption and absence of opportunity of corruption. The Common 
Pleas, in 1868, naturalizes two thousand fewer persons than its average 
number; the Superior Court naturalizes twenty-three thousand more. 
The decrease in the Common Pleas shows clearly enough that there was 





no natural pressure from immigration which told on all courts alike ; 
and even if there had been, 10,070 citizens from the Supreme Court | 
would have seemed to be sufficient to cover that cause. The commit- 
tee very truly say that there could not have been any such number of | 
legal applications as 41,000. We are not speaking of probabilities 
now: there is absolute certainty about this. 

The committee find that out of 10,070 naturalizations in the Su- 
preme Court, 9,711 profess to be “ minor applications ;” that is, applica- 
tions coming from aliens who have resided in the United States three 
years before comingof age. These minors may dispense with the usual 
declaration of intention; or, in other words, there is one precaution 
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against fraud less in their case. It seems from an estimate made by the 
clerk of the Common Pleas that 50 per cent. of natuzalizations is a fair 
proportion for minors, which would give 5,035 for the Supreme Court, 
instead of 9,711, showing 4,676 to be “queer.” In the same manner, 
an examination of 17,572 applications in the Superior Court shows 
that 13,541 were “minors ;” but if the 50 per cent. rule is correct, and 
it cannot be far wrong, there should only have been 8,786, which gives 
a queer look to 4,755 Superior Court minors. 

The Committee find that, although before 1868 the average annual 
number of naturalizations was 9,000, yet in 1868 the clerks of the 8u 
preme and Superior Courts ordered from the New York Printing Com- 
pany, between September 16 and October 23, 105,000 blank applica 
tions, and 69,000 certificates; that, although the length of time re 
quired to naturalize an applicant is, according to Judge Brady, at least 
three to five minutes, Judge McCunn was of opinion that he could ex- 
amine a witness in thirty seconds, and the number naturalized in the 
Supreme Court for several days was as follows: 2,109, 1,868, 1,856, 1,842; 
that, although Congressional committees have power to compel the 
production of papers, the Supreme Court, on being required to bring 
before this one its records relating to naturalization, temporized for a 
long time, and finally sent their clerk to Washington, arming him with 
an opinion to the effect that it was not lawful to remove the records 
from the jurisdiction ; that, of 839,000 blank certificates printed for the 
Supreme Court, 27,068 were, on the 17th of February, unaccounted for. 

As to “repeating,” the majority say that it can be shown to have 
been practised, by a comparison between the actual number of residents 
in various houses marked on the lists and the number of votes thrown; 
by comparing also the registered and the actual vote in certain dis- 
tricts ; and further, by comparing the vote of 1808 with the popula- 
tion and with the vote of previous years. For the purpose of the first 
comparison, it is worth while to see part of a table prepared by the 
committee : 


Street and number of house. 


Politics > Vwanber NO. actwa! 
oted. residents 


Owner or lessee, 


Cor. 8d Ave. and 24th St Scannell & Fagin Dem 152 om 

449 4th Avenue. Michael Sharkey. Dem » 18 

120 East 32d Street. — ~~ -——-— Dem. 6 6 2 

288 Hudson Street. George Thompson. Dem. & 28 i 
69 East Houston Street. Peter Burns Dem 13 10 


With regard to the difference between the registered and the actual! 
vote, an excess of 167 in seven districts is shown ; this seems a small 
number, but the committee very truly consider it startling; becaus« 
this is one of the frauds least likely, from the facility with which it 
may be exposed, to recommend itself to politicians. As to the rest, 
according to an estimate of the average rate of increase of voters, the 
vote of 1868 should have been 131,000, whereas 156,000 votes were 
cast. Again, an estimate is made of the average increase of ballots Cast, 
and this rate is 4 per cent.; but the vote of 1868 was 40 per cent. larger 
than that of 1867; lastly, a table showing the ratio of votes, both for 
City and State, to population at each of the last five Presidential elec- 
tions, has been prepared, and this ratio averages 1 to 8.44; but in 1868 
it was, for the City, 1 to 4.65, and for the State, 1 to 4.47. 

We have given above pretty nearly all of the majority's evidence 
that will bear sifting; their summing-up is one of the most singular 
pieces of extravagance we have seen since the famous report of the 
committee appointed to investigate the conduct of senators during the 
impeachment trial, summed up by the chairman’s saying that the chiet 
proof of the villany of the “ guilty seven ” was the suspicious circum- 
stance that no evidence had, gen discovered against them. The only 
fair conclusion from the facts we haveggiven, and others referred to by 
the majority, would be that enormous frauds were perpetrated, and 
that their number could not be ascé¥tain But what they apparently 
wanted to do was to show that if the DeMBeratic party had not commit- 
ted frauds last fall New York would have gone jor Grant. To prove this 
they need all the figures they can get, because of the very great natural 
strength of the Democrats in the City. So they make an estimate of a 
total fraudulent vote of 68,000 for the State, two items of which are as 
follows: “In the counties of Ulster, Monroe, Westchester, Rensselaer, 
Putnam, Green, and Orange, estimating what is probable from what is 
proved 5000.” “As the evidence shows a wide-spread conspi- 
racy, it is safe to estimate for other portions of the State 5000.” 
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On the other hand, the Democratic minority find that all the facts 
cited by the majority are a stock of stale slanders; that frauds have 
been common in all ages and countries; that the very constitution of 
man inclines him, be he Republican or Democrat, to villainous devices 
of all kinds to advance his selfish interests; that the fraudulent vote of 
last fall did not exceed 1500 or 2000; that of that number there were 
just as many Republican fraudulent votes as there were Democratic ; 
that the character of the witnesses on whose statements the majority 
rely is beneath contempt, many, if not most, of them being notorious 
swindlers, liars, and thieves; that the majority know this as well as 
any one; that the whole investigation is a shameful effort to convict 
the Democracy of crimes which are really the result of the long-con- 
tinued misgovernment of the Republican party, the war which the Re- 
publican party brought about, and the low tone of political morality 
which that party notoriously cultivates. In short, we have on one side 
an argument which reads like an address to the jury by the counsel for 
the prosecution ; on the other we have the reply by the counsel for the 
defence. Now, it is just this character which almost every Congres- 
sional report which has lately been made has assumed in the eyes of 
the public. The theory is that an investigation of this sort is a judicial 
proceeding, and accordingly each party is represented in the commit- 
tee. The practice is for the majority to report such evidence as tallies 
with the convictions of their party, and the minority, of cburse, do the 
same, in self-defence if for no better reason. The result is that no hu- 
man being cares anything about the reports, no one believes in the con- 
elusions reported, no one even reads them, except those who by their 
occupation are doomed to the task. We have referred already to the 
Senatorial Corruption Committee. That was an extreme case, and un- 
likely to occur twice in any country which was not in a chronic state 
of reyolution. But, so far as public confidence is concerned, that report 
obtained as much of it as any do. The reports of the committees on 
elections furnish the most common instances. These frequently involve 
very important questions of bribery, or constitutional right; yet the 
known character of the investigations prevents any one from heeding 
the conclusions at which the committee may arrive. It is understood 
beforehand that if by any means the Republican candidate can be 
shown to havea claim to the seat, a Republican majority will so report, 
and vice versa ; the committee do not examine their witnesses to see 
who is entitled by law, but to see whether they can, without public 
scandal, gain a vote for their party. The committee directed to report 
upon the claims of the Georgia senators, the committee which had in 
charge the New Orleans riots in 1866, this last Naturalization Frauds 
Committee, have all had matters of the gravest consequence to the 
whole country. But the reports appear, are published, and disappear 
without the slightest effect. The people and Congress make up their 
minds long before, from the reports in the newspapers and from private 
sources; the report is used as an oratorical weapon in debate, and that 
by both sides, with equal advantage to each. So far as the public are 
concerned, such a meeting as that held in this city the other day by a 
union of Republican and Democratic Germans has much more effect. 

As we have already said, we think the general fact of fraudulent yot- 
ing last fallis amply proved by the facts adduced by the report, and we 
have no doubt, either, that the illegal votes were mainly thrown for the 
Democratic candidates. Such an assertion is, of course, impossible to 
prove in detail, but every one knows that the courts where most of the 
naturalization was done were held by D@nocratic judges, and that one 
of the most successful manufigturers of citizens was Judge McCunn ; 
that the Republicans had far less opportunity at the polls than the 
Democrats; and that there yas no%uspicious increase of the Republi- 
can vote. But that is notWe important point; we have no reason 
to believe that the Republican party, did it control the city, would not 
become quite as adept in “ repeating” and “ stuffing” as the Democrats 
now are. Lawlessness is the parent of fraud, and the Republican party 
is every year becoming more lawless. A party which to-day “ gerry- 
manders’’ a State, may be expected to-morrow to close its eyes to prac- 
tices not worse, although more scandalous, A party which admits a 
State into the Union to-day with the understanding that the arrange- 
ment is final, and throws it out the day after because the population is 
iot of a promising character—a fact which was perfectly well known 





from the start—ought not to express too great horror at the fact that the 
opposing party permit practices of a more corrupt but not of a more 
fraudulent kind. A party which elects a legislature lik2 that now sit- 
ting at Albany ought not to plume itself too much on political moral- 
ity. Indeed, Republicans ought not to express surprise if Democrats 
resort to one form of lawlessness to offset the other forms engaged in 
by them. They take to fraudulent voting just as naturally in New 
York as Congress takes to high-handed nullification of its own laws, 
In fact, it is their only way of defending themselves; they will con- 
tinue to do it until they are prevented, and they will not be ashamed 
of it until some better means is devised to that end than a majority 
report of a Congressional committee. 


THE DEATH PENALTY. 

Now that people are beginning to have time and attention to spare 

for the work of general reform, and that crimes and criminals seem to 
be multiplying all over the country to an extent that renders the 
ordinary courts unable to cope with them, we shall probably before 
long have a vigorous overhauling of the whole system of criminal 
judicature. In this the question of capital punishment of course 
occupies a prominent place; and is just now becoming a subject oi 
anxious discussion, Our remarks on it some weeks ago have drawn 
forth ‘a number of replies, containing objections to our views of it, 
some of which are worth notice. 
(1t is said, in the first place, that statistics show that in Belgium, for 
instance, in provinces in which there have been fewest executions the 
number of murders has steadily diminished ; but this proves nothing 
either one way or the other., The adyocat+. of capital punishment— 
or at least the sensible ones—have never said that hanging was the 
only preventive of murder. The causes which produce murder, like 
the causes of all other social phenomena, are various, and so are the 
causes which diminish the number of murders, Anything which in- 
creases the average moral culture and material well-being of the mass of 
the people undoubtedly tends to diminish the number of crimes, and 
especially crimes of violence. No intelligent advocate of the death 
penalty has ever opposed education, or wise financial or sanitary iegisla- 
tion, or has ever said that you ought torely on the gallows alone for 
the safety of either life or property. Therefore, it is idle work to tell 
him that in any particular country or district the rarity of executions 
was followed or accompanied b¥ a decr€ase in the number of capita! 
offences. You have also to show, in order to drive him from his 
position, the nature, amount, and progress of allthe other preventive 
agencies actually in operation. You might hang ever so much in 
Montana, and crime go on increasing ; you might hang ever so little in 
Massachusetts, and crime go on diminishing ; but from these two facts 
alone you could draw no conclusions of any value as to the deterriny 
force of the death penalty. 

Little of what is said about the effects of the abolition of capital 
punishment in England for crimes against property touches the 
question of its efficacy as a punishment for taking away life. When 
men were hanged for petty theft, of course, if the law was faithfully 
carried out, the number of executions in a population largely made up 
of poor and very ignorant persons was sure to beso great as to beget 
recklessness and indifference. If it was not faithfully executed, of 
course it lost much of its force as a deterrent, Says one of our corre- 
spondents : 

“The English lawyers, who, after the execution of Fauntleroy, 
petitioned in great numbers for the abolition of death punishment for 
forgery, made a correct calculation; their anticipation was fully 
justified by the results. The crime of forging bank-notes diminished 
when no longer capitally punished. That the fear of death does not 
prevent murders is illustrated by the fact that in Rhode Island the 
prison chaplain testified that the murderers confined in the jails did 
not know that capital punishment had been abolished in the State. 
Murderers know that the execution of the death sentence is often 
avoided. In England during the year 1848 there were 23 criminals 
convicted of murder, of whom only 12 were executed; this is one item 
out of the long list from the murder statistics of England and Wales. 
A punishment that will surely be inflicted is more apt to prevent crime 
than one from which escape is possible, even probable. Moreover, 
those who commit crime do not generally think of the legal menace: 
or if they do, their minds are so preoccupied with their desire an:! 
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intention that the recollection of legal danger loses its preventive 
influence.” 

It is quite true that the crime of forging notes diminished when 
the death punishment fos forgery was abolished, but our correspon- 
dent does not seem to know why. The objection of the best lawyers 
to such a penalty for such an offence was, that the feelings of jurors 
deprived it of what gives any penalty whatever any value, and that is 
certainty. Hanging which in eight cases out of ten is not inflicted 
is no better for any offence than any other punishment. Moreover, 
the prohibition of the circulation of one-pound notes by the Bank of 
England is universally acknowledged to have played a large part in 
diminishing the crime of forgery, because it made forgery unprofita- 
ble. When forgers had only to deceive the poor and illiterate, the 
temptation to forge was very powerful. But when five-pound notes 
became the only paper money in use in London and its vicinity, of 
course it became necessity to deceive the shrewd and well-educated, 
which was no easy matter. Therefore, what with certainty in the 
punishment and increased difficulty in the crime, forgers naturally 
went into some other line of business. English statistics showing the 
proportion borne by the number of “ murders” committed to the number 
of sentences of death passed or executed are of very little value, be- 
cause in England there is no scientific classification of crimes, and the 
death sentence is passed in cases of what would be called, in this 
State, “murder in the second degree,” and is then commuted as a 
matter of course, 


The argument’that the fear of hanging does nothing to prevent 
murderfinasmuch as “those who commit crime do not think of the 
legal menace, their minds are so preoccupied with the desire and in- 
tention,’) is, when closely examined, almost comical in its absurdity, 
and yet 4t does constant service in the mouths of many very sensible 
reformers. It is, in reality, an argument against all punishment what- 
ever for any crime ; for if the criminal does not think of the punish- 
ment when he is committing the crime, what is the use of courts and 
jailers, and why imprison a man for murder any more than hang him ? 
But all we can possibly know of the criminal’s state of mind when he 
commits his offence we learn from the criminal himself, who naturally 
enough tells the jail chaplain, and everybody else, that when he did 
the deed he was under the domination of a wild and irresistible im- 
pulse. It is excusable in him to tell this story, but what are we to say 
of social reformers who gravely ask a community to base its penal 
legislation on it? The best refutation of it is to be found in the fact 
that murders and robberies are hardly ever committed in daylight, or 
in the presence of witnesses ; that in well-governed countries criminals 
usually take elaborate precautions against discovery, both before and 
after the offence, thus showing that they are terribly afraid of some- 
thing. What it is we cannot know for certain; but it is fair to con- 
clude that it is not the disapproval of their own consciences, or the 
moral reprobation of society, but rather the jail and the gallows. 
Anybody, however, who is in search of a psychological foundation 
for his criminal jurisprucence, would do well, instead of interrogating 
convicted prisoners as to their reasons for committing their crime, to 
follow the example of the metaphysicians, and interrogate himself as 
to his reasons for not committing crimes. All but the best and purest 
of us, subjected to this test, would have to answer that the fear of the 
jail and scaffold had something to do with keeping us from committing 
robbery or murder. The “revoltingness” of capital punishment, on 
which many reformers dwell a good deal, is a purely sentimental con- 
sideration, which it is difficult to argue about. All punishment is 
“revolting.” The spectacle of a man shut up in a cell like a wild 
animal, and kept on low diet and hard labor for years, is inexpressibly 
repulsive. But then all punishment is the result of a choice between 
two evils. The question is, whether the sight of an honest man with 
his throat cut in his own house is or is not more revolting than the 


hanging of a hardened ruffian, for whom all minor penalties have lost 
their terrors ? 


Our own position is simple enough. The first duty of society is to 
its good members, If it chnnot furnish them with peace and security 
otherwise than by killing rascals, rascals it must kill. As regards the 
punishment of murder, we believe that no community can retain a 





proper sense of the sanctity of human life in which a man who has 
deliberately slain a fellow-creature is not removed for ever from the 
sight of his fellows. We do not care how this is done, provided it he 
done. No boy can continue to look on murder as a very. dreadful 
offence if, as he grows up, he sees murderers walking about in the 
streets as free, and apparently as happy, as other people; and no 
criminal can hesitate much about shooting a man after robbing him, 
or blowing a policeman’s brains out, as Real did here the other day, it 
he every day meets friends and acquaintances who have done the sam: 
thing, and expiated it by a few years’ imprisonment. Now, those who 
advocate the abolition of the death penalty do not even attempt to 
offer any equally efficient means of removing murderers out of our 
sight. They know perfectly well that in the present state of American 
society and politics the penalty they offer as a substitute is simply 
seven years’ imprisonment, or less, and that what they propose is in re- 
ality to place the taking of a man’s life on the same level, in the eye of 
the law, as taking his watch or forging his name; and yet they accuse 
the advocates of the death penalty of helping to lower the popular ap 

preciation of the sanctity of life, 








REPUBLICAN SIMPLICITY. 


AN attempt was made last week to raise the salaries of the Justices of 
the Supreme Court to $10,000, and that of the ChiefJustice to $10,500. Ir 
was defeated, and we doubtif any proposition to raise the salaries of any 
officiale, except those of members of legislatures and of Congress, will meet 
with any better fate for a long while tocome. In other words, those public 
servants who have it in their power to increase their own pay will not, on 
the whole, allow their salaries to fall much below tHe market rate of remu. 
neration. Indeed, there are at this moment only few members of Congress 
or members of State legislatures who ‘are not receiving considerably more 
than the market rate—that is, considerably more than they could obtain in 
any field of employment in which wages depend on the proportion borne 
by supply todemand. Whenever a suggestion is made that the adminis- 
trative or judicial officers of the Government should have their pay raised, 
one of the commonest arguments used by legislators against the change is 
that plenty of men can be obtained to accept the places for the salaries 
now paid, and hence it is inferred that an increase is inadvisable. There is, 
of course, no limit to the application of this rule. If the lowest bidder is 
to be considered the best man for a public office, there is no officer who is 
not now ridiculously overpaid. There would be no difficulty in getting 
the ChiefJusticeship of the United States, for instance, filled by a fair 
lawyer at five hundred dollars a year, and the Associate Justiceships at « 
dollar a day. Of course the incumbents of such offices could not live a 
respectable or worthy life on such salaries, but then they would live some- 
how and even thrive. Ifthe ordinary economical tests were applied to the 
salaries of legislators, it would be found that asa class they were ridicu- 
lously overpaid. The supply of such capacity as they bring to their work 
is practically unlimited, and could, if sought in open market, be had for « 
mere trifle, while a majority of the present law-makers, if compelled to 
give up law-making and seek a livelihood in free competition, would fs>- 
miserably. 

The arguments used by the legislators against increasing salaries are, 
however, not often the arguments which have most weight with themselves, 
but rather those which are likely to have most weight with their constitu. 
ents. Allthe higher and more responsible offices in the public service, except 
those, such as the Presidency and the foreign embassies, which are attended 
with extraordinary social advantages, are suffering seriously, as everybody 
who has considered the subject sees and knows, from the lowness of the 
| pay. The judicial bench in all the great centres of commerce and popula. 
ition, or, in other words, in the very places in which causes are most 





| numerous, weighty, and intricate, is every year losing its best men, and is 
every year more and more carefully avoided by the ablest lawyers, simply 
| because the salaries are vastly inferior to what those who are fit to sit on it 
/ecan earn in other ways; and the growing disproportion between these 
salaries and the cost of living suitably, and the amounts which lawyers 
can earn at the bar, is not compensated for by any increase in the social 


consideration accorded to the office. 

In like manner, for the proper discharge of the functions of the Seeretary 
of the Treasury, of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, of the district 
assessors, and the assistant treasurers and collectors of the great ports, men 
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are needed of a class who find little difficulty in making from $20,000 to 
$50,000 a year if they engage in trade or manufactures on their own account 
or in obtaining from $10,000 to $25,000 a year if they choose to accept the 
presidency of banks or insurance companies or railroads; in the govern- 
ment service they get from $4,000 to $6,000 a year. There are, of course, 
honorable and able men found now and then to take responsible govern- 
ment positions on these terms, and perform their duties faithfully for a time 
under the influence of a love of the bustle and distinction of public life or 
from patriotic devotion ; but then they inevitably soon get tired of it, unless 
they are men of large private fortunes, which they seldom are. Hard work 
for small pay and plain living soon ceases to be attractive, particularly when 
performed in full view of the companions of one’s youth who are living 
luxuriously and accumulating rapidly. The result is the steady withdrawal 
or abstinence from public service of the able and scrupulous men, and the 
steady flow into it of able and unscrupulous men who make up by the pickings 
for the lowness of the regular salaries. There is hardly anybody who has 
seen much of the public service who has not striking stories to tell on this 
point, of really valuable men who find it impossible to remain in it with a 
due regard to their own comfort and peace of mind and the future of their 
families. Of course the reorganization of the civil service in the manner 
proposed by Mr. Jenckes would be equivalcnt in all the subordinate 
branches to a considerable increase of salary, ‘inasmuch as it would give 
certainty and respectability to what is now a precarious and slightly dis- 
reputable position ; but nothing that can be done in this way for the higher 
offices which the Civil Service Bill will not affect, or in which certainty and 
respectabi.ity are already secured, will compensate for the lowness of the 
salaries. 

The causes which operate most to prevent a rational readjustment of 
the salaries of public officers with a proper regard to the great change in 
the value of money and the standard of living which, altogether apart 
¢rom the disordered 8ndition of the currency, has taken place within the 
last twenty years, are three in number. One is the reasonable fear, which 
pervades the whole community, that as long as public officers are chosen 
as they are at present, to increase their pecuniary value would be to increase 
the eagerness of the scamps who now scramble for them, and still further de- 
grade and corrupt the whole nominating system, and cover the party 
“ slates” still more thickly than at present with the devil’s equations, An- 
other is the wide diffusion of the theory that there is a necessary connec- 
tion between republicanism and “simplicity” of living, and that there is 
something improper in the spectacle of luxurious living on the part of repub- 
lican officials ; and more extraordinary still, that the American community 
is pervaded by a love of plainness in food, attire, and houses. The third 
is, that in the United States, for the first time in the history of the world, 
political power is now lodged in the hands of small farmers, who are thus 
enabled to impose their standards of fitness, in the matter of material 
wants, on all persons in the public service, 

The amount of pay public servants should receive has always hitherto, 
in countries in a high state of civilization, been regulated by the notions 
entertained by city people of what is necessary for a man’s comfort or for 
the dignity of his office; and on this class of subjects the opinions of city 
and country people differ widely. The cities are the seats of wealth and 
elegance and splendor; money is plenty in them, and comparatively easily 
earned, and the rich merchants and bankers are apt to fix the scale as to 
houses, dress, furniture,and amusements. They do not think $25,000 a year 
at all too much to pay a man competent to manage the national finances ; or 
$100,000 too much to pay a man competent to fill the Presidential chair ; or 
$10,000 too much to pay aman able to filla large church once a week with at- 
tentive and paying auditors. But there are few farmers who have any 
sympathy with city wants and aspirations, or who are willing to pay any- 
body in the public service more than they themselves would think sufficient 
for a decent liveliliood. The old Connecticut deacon who agreed reluctantly 
to raise the minister’s salary to six hundred dollars, but said “he knew 
no man could spend six hundred a year,” expressed very well the feeling of 
the rural districts on this whole question of the amount which ought to be 
paid to the people for services which do not plainly and directly bring 
im money to those to whom they are rendered. 

The theory that republicans are or ought to be simple in their manners 
and frugal in their mode of living is a tradition of antiquity—a tradition, 
too, of that period of antiquity when wealth was unknown in republican 
communities. The Romans were simple and unostentatious in the days of 
Cincinnatus because labor and money were both scarce amongst them. 
Cincinnatus himself returned to the plough chiefly because he had no place 
else to go yw. The dread of luxury as a relaxer of the moral fibre is a relic 
of the same period. The origin and history of this fallacy fs a subject much 








too extensive to be touched on here. The feeling still survives, and is cop- 
stantly met with in the pulpit, in literature, and in legislation, and has much 
to do with the prevailing theory that men who serve the state, especially in 
a republic, ought to serve it for a smaller sum than the same kind and 
amount of labor will bring elsewhere. That duty of plain living to which 
the community at large attributes so much importance, and which all private 
citizens who can carefully avoid, it imposes with great solemnity on the 
only class it has in its power. There is probably no community in the world 
in which the virtues of frugality and simplicity of living are held in less 
real esteem than they are in this. The popular horror of ostentation, of fing 
clothes, of fine houses, and rich food is theoretical mainly. In practice, 
every man gets as much of them as he can. Nearly everybody is, in fact, 
engaged in the eager pursuit of them, and the attainment of them is recog 
nized universally as the great mark of success in life. We see proof every 
dey, too, that luxury in modern times, being usually the result of scientific 
discovery and peaceful industry, and being kept reasonably under the con 
trol of moral and religious culture, does not produce the doleful effects 
on mind and body ascribed to the luxury of antiquity, which was mostly 
the re:.1t of conquest and rapine. The prolonged existence, under 
these circumstances, of the doctrine that republicans are not or ought not 
to be luxurious in their habits, and that the officers of republics ought to be 
extremely simple in their mode of life, and practise daily self-denial, no mat 
ter how rich the government they serve may be and what style their neigh 
bors live in, is one of the most striking illustrations within our knowledge 
of the strong hold of classical ideas on the modern mind. It is all the more 
striking in view of the fact that those who maintain most strenuously that 
there is something discreditable in a man’s receiving as large a salary from 
the government as a private individual would pay him, and who would 
hold even a superannuated government pensioner in contempt, do not b; 
any means place the offence of cheating the government— by smuggling, for 
instance, or an undervaluation of property—in the same category with the 
cheating of an individual. In other words, they have one code of ethics for 
the honest servants of the government, and another for those who swindle 
it. As an employer, they talk of it as a poor devil who can ill afford to pay 
for anything; as a creditor, they treat it as a bloated corporation from 
whom it is somewhat excusable for anybody to keep back all he can. 

The fact is, that the manners of republics, and the amount they ought 
to pay for honest service, depend, as under all other forms of government, 
on the wealth of the community. People in a great commercial republic 
like the United States, where capital pays twenty per cent., and is actively 
employed, will not and cannot be got to live like Spartans or Uri cow- 
herds. Men live in all ages, and under all governments, in accordance 
with their gains and expectations, and treat themselves to such means of 
material enjoyment as are within their reach. We cannot prevent this, 
and we ought to give up pretending that we canordo. Moreover, instead 
of organizing our civil service on theories which might be true in Uri or 
Zug, we must, to reform it, frame it in accordance with the facts of Ameri- 
can life. No government can be honestly or economically administered 
which wilfully ignores, in fixing the pay of its servants, the agents by 
which human conduct is most strongly influenced in the society of which it 
has charge. Our Government goes into the labor market deliberately, to 
seek employees, on two theories, for which there is not a particle of founda- 
tion. The first is, that average Americans of ability and character do not 
care what their income is or how they live ; the second is, that the demand 
for labor is so slight that plenty of men of the right kind can be found for 
all judicial, executive, and deliberative functions, for salaries fixed by refer- 
ence to an ideal standard of republican pay, and without any reference at 
all to the actual market rate. Places at $4000 a year, for instance, are 
gravely offered to men to whom banks and railroads are willing to pay 
$10,000, and they are expected to serve the government, and not the corpo- 
ration, under the influence of a lofty contempt for money which nobody 
else feels or affects, and in obedience to an ideal of how a man ought to feel 
towards a republic, concocted by the legislature or the authors of popular 
school-books. Inasmuch as no honor or social prestige is offered in the 
government service in lieu of salary, the fact is that people expect to have 
justice well administered, taxes honestly collected, finances wisely man 
aged, by a system of selection and payment of employees, in which nearly as 
little count is taken of human nature and of the facts of actual life as in 
Plato’s Republic. But human nature is not to be suppressed or overlooked 
in that way ; and it is accordingly asserting itself vigorously all over the 
country, by putting third-rate lawyers on the judicial bench, knaves in 
nearly every office of the government in which money is to be handled or 
favors sold, and thus making our talk of the “ simplicity ” of the republi- 
can régime one of the great political jokes of the age. 
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VIRGINIA REVISITED. 


| HAVE just returned from a visit of a week in Virginia. Business took me 
ro the gold mines in Spottsyivania county, about twenty-five miles from Fred- 
ericksburg. The Wilderness is as wild and wasted as ever, and the inroads 
made by Northern men in the way of large outlays for gold-mining are not 
likely to be successful enough to invite repetition. Others who buy farms 
which they mean to work, at the same time that they get gold by simple 
and inexpensive processes, are more likely to succeed. There is certainly a 
great and dangerous fascination in a day spent in wandering about a great 
estate, where the sand and dirt can be washed in the nearest stream and 
furnish a nugget of gold and “fine gold” in sandy particles, worth any- 
where from twenty-five cents up. The tremendous earnestness of all the 
people engaged in the business, the careful recital of stories of great 
wealth got out years ago, the legends of hidden “ pockets” and concealed 
“chimneys,” and the neglected, barren, wasted country, all tell the story 
of the ruin that the search for gcid has brought on this country. The 
negroes, no doubt, get gold enough by covert “ panning” to make them al- 
most as lazy, worthless, and good-for-nothing as the poor whites. Their 
old masters have gone away as far and as fast as they could.. The new 
men coming in from the North find that the opportunity to improve their 
cheap land is made difficult by the presence of some, and the promise of 
more Northern mining companies, with their improvident and spendthrift 
agents, their confident stockholders, and their trusting officers, who spend 
large sums in useless machinery and buildings and then end in insolvency 
and indebtedness all around, making negroes and whites alike suspicious 
of Northern promises and enterprise—with this difference, that the white 
neighbors generally contrive to get money enough out of the concern in 
its palmy days to console them for their losses and to induce them to try 
again. 

The old battle-fields of Chancellorsville and the Wilderness show plenti- 
ful traces of our fighting there. Many of the earthworks are substantial 
enough to outlive the energies of the land-owners, and the ruins of the 
Chancellor House and of some other pretty well-known memorials brought 
back with more freshness than I had expected the memorable days and 
nights of my last visit to these parts. Near Fredericksburg almost every 
sign of war has disappeared. The old Southern homes—the great house 
with its big brick chimneys wasting their heat on the outside, the un- 
painted woodwork, the negro quarters—are disappearing, and I found 
that some new, Yankee-looking houses belonged to old residents who 
had exchanged some of their land for hard cash, and their old home. 
steads for more modern, convenient, and suitable houses. A good many 
Northern men bought the old places because they wanted a house ready 
to hand, and they were without that Virginia peculiarity which would 
rather build than repair. 


In Fredericksburg itself there was little change; the old shot-holes 
were repaired, the houses looked brighter, the churches and the court- 
house had been mended and painted; the stores had their good old 
Virginia names in big letters, but did little business, and that little not 
very wisely done. We bought at the leading “ wholesale ” grocer’s all his 
stock of sugar, about a dozen pounds, at sixteen cents ; the price had gone 
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instance, except the rough clearings in the Wilderness, I saw only negroes 
in the field. In the little places where there was a white man there were 
also negro men and women, unless the thing was done in a very poverty 
stricken manner—as in one instance with a cow and amule. The horses 
are used mostly for riding, and the owner always does the fetch-and 
carrying which we should commit to the smallest boy about the place. 

I went to Richmond, and saw there very little of the Virginians, bat 
enough to show me that their men, even the best of them, are still waiting 
for help; they think it a hardship that the North does not come there 
with more capital, although Northern capital has rebuilt the main street 
in a much better way than before the war, and much too well for the 
business of the place. The bookstores have nothing new of their own, except 
Maury’s pamphlet to prove that the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, 
formerly the Virginia Central, only wants 200 miles built, from Covington 
to the Kanawha, to make it rival all the great Northern through lines 
The men are anxious and willing to meet and do business with Northern 
men, and receive them with their old heartiness and a characteristic promise 
of help. Itis said that the women are only held back by fear of one 
another, enforced by a Sort of social league which cannot last much longer 
Still, one hears characteristic stories of them. A lady came from the North 
and opened an industria! school; she spent her own money and gave her 
own time, and offered bot) alike to white and black. The blacks came of 
course in large numbers, and she is idolized by them ; not a white person 
ever appeared, and when once the wife of the commanding general intro 
duced her to a lady whose husband attended to the business matters of the 
Northern woman, the “Southron” matron deliberately turned her back on 
her. ; 

A friend ef mine in an important place near the general in command. 
and with an independent office over freedmen’s affairs, has been fired by 
the opposition of the people into a sturdy zeal for the interests entrusted to 
him. He characterizes the Virginians as the Chinese of America ; their 
notion is that the Virginia of a hundred years ago was a realized Utopia, 
and every change since then, the Revolution as well as the Rebellion, was 
only a change for the worse, and « thing not to be encouraged. He made 
a Vigorous effort to get a comimon-school system made part of the con 
stitution, and its rejection is largely due to the clause which prescribed free 
schools. The example of the success of the freedmen’s schools, and the 
wonderful results of the education of the negroes, are all looked upon as 
enornities, or abnormalities, to coin a word, that will soon come to an end 
The last duty of the Bureau—that extraordinary power with a history 
that ought to be written, and an influence that can never end, that of 
education—terminates in July of this year. Some effort has been made to 
extend at least this part of the system ; but Congress can hardly do any 
thing for the country until it has done something for itself, and the 
parcelling out of offices under Grant’s administration is much more im 
portant than the preparation of that which is, if not the greatest, at least 
the most living result of the war, the education of the negroes of the South. 

The houses in Richmond—the old ones, I mean—look a little the worse 
for six or eight years of usage a little harder than that of old times. 
Virginia woodwork never was painted—now it is not mended. Houses, 
even the biggest and finest, had no conveniences within themselves, and 


up in the Eastern cities a week before to twenty, and although that fact have still the little detached outhouses for servants. The servants gone, 
was mentioned, it did not seem to be any reason for a change in the asking | of course the neglect and dilapidation have not stopped at their old quar 
price ; the same rule seemed to hold good as toeverything but land. There | ters, but spread to the main house. Many fine houses are evidently well 
are a great many Northern men, for the most part farmers from supplied with fine furniture—in front; people say, in a sympathetic tone, 
Pennsylvania and New York, who are looking for land for grazing or that the furniture of the other rooms has been sold, one piece after the 
trucking. If such a man find a tract of a couple of hundred acres offered | other, to supply means of living ; and in the extremest case that I heard 
at ten dollars (and there is plenty of it within five miles of Fredericks. ' of, the impoverished owner had spent the money thus got, in printing and 
burg), and go home for a week, he is sure to find on his return that they | 
ask five dollars an acre more, and want him to take a few acres less. Some 


of the great land-owners won’t sell at all, and a few of these are not only 
waiting for the rise, but they are working the land. There used to be a fine 
old Colonial house below Fredericksburg, near Deep Run, where my division 
crossed and went intothe first attack—on the extreme left of our line—with 
a thousand acres stretching up almost to the town. I drove down to see 
the old place ; it was in ruins—burned, I remember the story ran in our 
lines, by the owner, because the “ Yankees” made it their headquarters 
(poor Bayard was killed in front of it by a shell) ; nearly all the fences were 
up, the ditches cleaned, and the place under cultivation—ploughing in 


February. There were little tenement-houses, just such as one might see 


publishing a work on the history of the late Confederacy and the part 
taken by Virginia in the achievements of that period. Richmond has 
two subjects of discussion—it can hardly be called excitement, for excite. 
ment there is none in the place—the project of the committee of nine for 
readmission to the Union, and the trial of Grant for the murder of Pol- 
lard. People really talk about Grant’s case with interest; very few 
think the manner of the killing slightly out of the regular routine, and 
nobody believes or fears that it will be followed by any punishment. 
As to reconstruction, that is a matter of very little moment, for, in or out, 
Virginia is the martyr of the war, and her sons and daughters are true 
only to her. 


I came North by way of Gordonsville, and spent an hour there 


at home, for farm hands, and some of the best of the old slaves had taken waiting for the train. Even the railroads are managed more suorum, for 
each a hundred acres or so, and were farming it on shares—the owner th: train from Richmond and that from Washington meet and then follow 


supplying the:stock and working his own large preportion. His plough- 'on» another for fourteen miles until they diverge again, one for Lynch- 
ing was done with mules, and they Jooked well and strong ; but in every bu *g and the other for Covington. Thetrains South and East are managed 
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with the same economy of time and motive power. I walked through 
Gordonsville—a long straggling street with shops, stores, churches, a few 
decent dwelling-places, and the invariable gathering of a dozen or twenty 
horses fastened to a fence, with some of the owners talking horse at the 
station, some at worse places—all come in to talk over the affairs of 
the day ; to see one set of trains in and wait for the other out; ready to 
discuss anything with anybody, and friendly and hearty and delighted to 
find some one who listens to their ingenuous account of how they live, and 
shows by his wondering gaze that he finds an interest in the story of their 
ways. Ofcourse the listless Virginian thinks it is admiration, but the 
more acute understands and talks of it as drunkards talk of their bad 
habits ; and the more they talk the less they change them. 

A New York “gentleman farmer” was on the train, and I asked him 
to walk with me to the hitching-corner ; as we walked we saw the Freed- 
men's School, the only neat building in sight, and the colored children 
playing around it. My New-Yorker waxed wroth at the sight, and 
wanted to know why New-York should be taxed to educate niggers, make 
them lazy and dishonest, and much more to the same effect, which I answer- 
ed as best I could. We walked on and met some Virginians, who talked 
freely of horses and crops; they seemed to be men who before the war 
were overseers, and since the war had leased parts of the estates on which 
they lived for one-third the crops. The most intelligent man said frankly 
that in old times he was n’t able to get land, and he could n’t get work 
either, except as an overseer. He pointed with no little pride to white 
mechanics building a house, and showed us two or three other houses 
which they had built in the long, straggling, twisted line of the main 
(and only) street of Gordonsville. Just then a great farm-wagon came along, 
drawn by three mules, with the negro driver sitting on the near-wheeler ; 
my New-York farmer asked indignantly why the man did not walk or sit 
on the shaft or in the wagon, and where was his master that he did not 
look after him? As the wagon passed by, our Virginia farmer pointed out 
the owner sitting in the tail of the wagon, smoking at his ease, and the 
contents of the wagon—besides the owner—were two barrels. This roused 
my New Yorker’s rage and he hurried back to the station, where I found 
him afterwards laughing over an encounter between the ladies of his par- 
ty and a couple of Virginia ladies, who were abusing the Yankees. During 
the rest of our journey we went over the plains of Manassas and Bull Run, 
and I was delighted to be able to point out the improvements made since 
my last visits there. 

Of course even a Virginia journey must have its own finish, and I was 
not alittle amused atours. The Orange and Alexandria Railroad has until 
lately crossed the Long Bridge and landed its passengers at the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad depot. We were told that the Long Bridge was impass- 
able and unsafe, and therefore the train stopped at Alexandria and we had 
a lovely moonlight sail up the river, with the Capitol all aglow. Landed 
at Washington, we had a long drive by passenger-car to our depot, and as 
my train did not go for an hour, and the conductor of the Orange and Alexan- 
dria Railroad was in the supper-room, I tried the effect of a polite question ; 
my faith in the Long Bridge had stood too many tests in old times to allow 
me to believe that it was unsafe now. I found that it was only the Virgin- 
ia railroad way of settling a dispute with the contractors who made the last 
repairs on the bridge. Rather than pay them or settle by due process of 
law, the railroad company submitted to a prodigious increase of expense, 
and exposed its passengers to delay, annoyance, risk, and discomfort. - Sat- 
isfied with my hasty look at old familiar places, and finding much to be 
pleased with and much to reflect on in the experiences ot my “ Virginia 
Revisited,’ I commend an early visit to all who still feel an interest in the 
South. A week from any of the leading cities of the East will give time 
for a pretty general survey of the points of most interest in the Old Domin- 
ion ; and, besides the places, every traveller will find in the people he 
meets, in what he sees them do and hears them say, in the questions they 
ask and the answers they give, very much to set him a-thinking, and to show 
that Northern notions and Northern men cannot get the South reconstruct- 
ed by staying at home. They must examine the question on the ground, 
and answer it, if they can. 





ENGLAND.—THE FISHMONGERS’ DINNER. 


FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. 
LONDON, February 12th. 
Most Amoricans, on first hearing of a dinner given by a company of 
Fishmongers, would hardly conceive of an entertainment remarkable for its 
assemblage of noteworthy men and for its external splendor; but when 
hey learned that the Fishmongers are one of the twelve old, great Com- 














panies or Guilds of London, possessed of the power and wealth that belong 
to great and ancient corporations, it would easily be believed that a dinner 
such as they gave last night to her Majesty’s Ministers would be bot} 
interesting and magnificent. 

The Fishmongers are a Liberal body—the only Liberal Guild, I believe, 
in London ; and this dinner to Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, as others 
in former years to distinguished Liberal statesmen, was intended, not as 
a mere compliment, but to afford them the opportunity of seeing and he. 
ing seen by the representatives of a large class of business men, and of ex 
pressing in a pseudo-private way feelings and opinions which would he made 
known to the public the next morning through the papers. 

The Fishmongers’ Hall is in the city, at the foot of London Bridge, «» 
that it was after something of a drive, but not an uninteresting one, thot 
we arrived about seven o’clock at the broad flight of steps which leads yp 
to its entrance. The dinner had begun an hour earlier, but the gallery 
would not be opened until an hour later. Private tickets were the ope» 
sesame that admitted us into a large and handsome entrance hall, on on 
side of which stood, ranged in their scarlet costume, the “Coat and Bady 
men” as they are called, who row a race every summer from London 
Bridge to Battersea, because of some dusty old reason and the will of some 
dead old Fishmonger. There were several attendants in the hall in the 
quaint livery of the Company, asort of maroon colored gown, covered wit) 
black braid and tassels, and a few gentlemen were moving about superin 
tending the arrangements. 

We passed on through a very elegant cloak-room and dressing-room 
into a corridor filled with lovely flowers, exquisite ferns and orchid:, to a 
reception-room, where some thirty or forty ladies were collected. A mo 
ment after our party entered the room, a gentleman in black robes standing 
at the door came forward and said : “ Mrs. , you are the senior lady in the 
room whom I know, will you please lead the way to the supper room.” 
So we went out into the corridor again and up a broad double stairway, 
and through one or two richly furnished ante-chambers, seeing on every 
side more and more beautiful flowers, arranged with great taste, and found 
ourselves at ler gth seated in a large room at a nicely laid table, where re- 
freshments were served to us off china decorated with the company’s arms, 
which met the eye everywhere, and which one unlearned may describe a< 
two mermaids rampant—very rampant, with the motto : A// worship be to 
God oniy—an odd enough mingling of associations. From the supper 
room we passed into the adjoining drawing-room, a spacious apartment 
magnificent with mirrors, brilliant chandeliers, blue damask, white marbh]e 
and scagliola, a Persian carpet and Chinese vases, fine bronzes, and 
ever the same Arabian Nights-like wealth of flowers. Here was to be seen 
the dagger with which Sir William Walworth killed Wat Tyler, and which 
he,a Prime Warden of the Fishmongers, bequeathed te the Company. 
And here we waited, looking at this strangely incongruous, suggestive old 
relic, and listening to pleasant music from a band, whiling away the time 
as might be, till the ordercame for us to go again into the corridor ; there, 
as we stood all together, an usher called in turn the names of the gentlemen 
whose friends held tickets, and each party was led forward by itself, wit) 
no crowding or confusion, with a most agreeable quietness and decorum, to 
the stairs leading to the gallery. Seated there we looked down on three 
tables running the length of the handsome and brilliantly lighted hal!— 
tables covered with gold and silver plate and flowers, and saw the line of 
Ministers, broken only by the great chair and rather small figure of the 
Prime Warden, at the horse-shoe shaped table which united the two other 
ones. 

Mr. Gladstone’s well-known face is instantly recognized. He was, of 
course, at the right hand of the Prime Warden. Then came two or three 
lords—Lord De Grey and the handsome young Marquis of Lorne, and Lori 
Cork, noticeable chiefly for his broad blue ribbon of St. Patrick, and half» 
dozen more whom one’s eye quickly passed over to rest on the face most 
Americans would rather see than that of any other Englishms—need | 
say, of John Bright? It is idle to describe faces which have be . a thous- 
and times photographed, but at a distance one receives much 1c*s impres- 
sion from Mr. Bright’s look and movements of ponderosity than i: conveyed 
by the common portraits. Force rather than weight charac‘erizes his 
appearance. Feexacsa 

On the left of the Prime Warden was the Lord Chancellor, Lord Hath: 
erley, a slight, gray-haired, narrow-headed man, with a face sggestive of 
the moral intentness and enthusiasm that shows itself in wha‘ he says and 
does. Next but one to him. was Lord Granville, rounda d rosy, and 
genial and shrewd. Then Tom, Dick, and Harry, as we might say of less 
high-born individuals, till the commonplace faces and lords were marked 
off as it were by Mr, Lowe’s massive form and great white head—white, 
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not with age, but because he is an Albino. His face, with the half smile it 
usually wears, might be read one way or another till he speaks, partly 
because his eyes are for the most part almost or quite closed, from their 
evident painful sensitiveness to light. 

Among the other guests in the room were several men of note; but 
many of the audience, I take it, were men of a similar standing to that of 
the Prime Warden himself, who, now a man of immense fortune and living 
in one of the superb houses in Kensington Palace Gardens, is the son of a 
Cumberland “ statesman ”—that is, of a man belonging to the upper portion 
of the yeomanry, a class which, to England’s infinite loss, has almost dis- 
appeared. 

The after-dinner ceremonies began by the passing round of the Loving 
Cup, and the singing of a grace and the national anthem by a choir of 
unaccompanied men’s and boy’s voices, and the formal toasts, not received 
with much enthusiasm, to the Queen and the Royal family. But even these 
were entertaining to a foreigner from the peculiar form in which they were 
given. The toast-master in a loud voice chanted, in a tone midway be- 
tween that of a town-crier and an English priest, “ My lords and gentle- 
men, please to charge your glasses; a bumper, if you please.” After a 
moment's pause he cried again, “My lords and gentlemen, praise waiteth 
for the Prime Warden.”’ Then the Prime Warden rose, read a little speech 
on the subject of the toast, and coupled it with a name. Then the toast- 
master proclaimed the toast and the respondent, and then shouted “ Praise 
waiteth for the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone,” or whoever it might be. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was the first of any interest, though Mr. Card- 
well had answered preWously for the army and Mr. Childers for the navy, 
and some one less well known for the volunteers. Mr. Gladstone’s health 
was drunk with the honors, and he was received on rising with what is 
called the greatest enthusiasm. He was listened to with the most respect- 
ful attention, and with constant expressions of sympathy and admiration. 

His voice is sweet and powerful, without having the precise quality of 
richness, and reminded me strongly of Mr. Emerson’s, or of what Mr. Em- 
erson’s might be after years of parliamentary speaking. His enunciation 
was faultlessly clear and simple, but the tone, the emphasis, was not quite 
so simple and conversational as my idea of parliamentary eloquence had 
led me to expect ; there was just a little, and for the best effect, a little too 
mnch, of pulpit emphasis. There were certainly sentences that in their 
sound belonged rather to a sermon than to an after-dinner speech. His 
gestures were very quiet, none, indeed, of an illustrative kind. 

His speech was entirely non-committal ; more so than, I judge, had been 
hoped would be the case by the audience, who thought that since, as he 
himself said to them, “the policy and measures of the Session must in 
a few days be communicated to Parliament and the world,” they might 
anticipate from him some well-defined sketch of it. Instead, he only went 
over for half an hour the old ground, with the same expression of strong 
moral purpose which he never fails to show, and which gains even greater 
foree when you hear his voice and see his face. I cannot doubt that 
he has the most sincere and a very intense desire to do what is right. 
Whether he sees the highest right is another point. 

One sould not but watch Mr. Lowe somewhat closely while Mr. Glad- 
stone was speaking, for the differences between them are deeper than mere 
differences of opinion, and imply a difference of temperament which must 
make the stand-point of one an object not easily seen by the other. And 
Mr. Lowe’s face, one could at least fancy, betrayed this, as it grew more and 
more, perhaps superciliously, calm, while listening to Mr. Gladstone’s 
earnest preachment, with what seemed like cold amusement playing over 
it as he took up his lorgnette to study “the enthusiast,” as his well-trained 
brain may sometimes be inclined to call his leader. It was pleasanter to 
forget Mr. Lowe and think of Mrs. Gladstone, who was sitting so near us 
that we could perfectly see the honest changing expressions of her agree- 
able face, and many little indications of her lively, simple interest in her 
husband’s success. 

After Mr. Gladstone’s speech, came the handing round of ices and fruits, 
and these refreshments were conveyed in the most courteous abundance, 
under inconvenient circumstances, to us ladies in the gallery. 

Then the House of Lords was toasted, coupled with the name of Earl 
Granville, and we had an easy, rather jaunty, very Granvillian ten minutes’ 
talk from the pleasant lord, who began with a joke : “ I am bound to admit, 
if there is anything weakly in the constitution of the House of Lords, it is 
not owing to the want of its health being drnnk,” and went on with a 
smiling face to refer to the various projects for changing the character of 
the Upper House, prefacing these remarks with a few characteristic 
sentences to this effect:.“There is always this substratum to our after- 
dinner speeches on this subject ; we Englishmen think that the representa- 











tive form of government is the best; we believe that the best form of 
representative government is to have two assemblies, and we pride 
ourselves that other nations have not been able to surpass or equal that 
which has grown up or been created by time and circumstances in this 
country. This argument is so complete that it makes quite a bed of roses 
for us Sybarites in the Upper Chamber to repose on, and it is sad to think 
that some of these rose-leaves at different times are crumpled by censure.” 
He professed a belief, which the reporters left out of his speech as printed 
and of which, I see, the Daily Neirs doubts the seriousness, in the utility 
of the creation of Life Peers—an opinion very warmly received by his 
hearers. 

He was followed by the Lord Chancellor—Lord Hatherley, who had an 
air of shyness suggesting rather a secluded and scholarly life than that 
of a judge. His face seemed to be even more delicate and less vigor 
ous when speaking than when silent, and when he hastily glanced at the 
audience with his somewhat piercing and dark eyes, which were mostly cast 
down, I could not but fancy that I saw the same youth in them which kin 
dled the fires of Abolitionism or of Wesleyanism. The two most marked 
points of his speech were the announcement that the Court of Chancery 
was now but a score of cases in arrears, and his closing very fervent and 
almost graceful expression of devotion to Mr. Gladstone, and to the prinei 
ples profoundly dear to both of them. 

Then came Mr. Lowe, called up to represent the House of Commons 
And what acontrast! Perfectly self-possessed, with an agreeable voice and 
ready manner, he threw back by the coldness of his look and words any 
warmth of sympathy, as an iceberg does sunlight. The humor which at 
times lighted up his face, so that it became almost attractive, was changed 
in utterance into a clever sarcasm or a somewhat insolent ridicule of things 
highly prized by others. He made a great laugh through the room by 
saying, in reference to the unpopularity of some recent rather petty official 
reforms: “Every man mends his own pens when he wants to write any 
more, but it is considered intolerable that a government clerk should be 
asked to mend his.” And yet one had not exactly the impression that he 
was supporting the Government in this matter—rather that he was sneer 
ing both at the proposed reform and at the public's criticism of it. 

Then came a speech which nobody listened to, and then we knew from 
the Prime Warden that we were to hear Mr. Bright; and from him we 
heard words—and the only words uttered through the evening—which con 
veyed half-unintentional meanings, and were full of a deeper interest than 
their carelessly perceived sense. He was welcomed even more warmly than 
Mr.Gladstone, but one’s pleasure in the applause diminished as he spoke, and 
one felt a growing conviction that neither the position he assumed nor the 
tone of his remarks could be heartily approved. It can searcely be denied 
that John Bright, as a Cabinet Minister, ought to feel himself less able to 
“ gang his ain gait ” than when unconnected with the Government, and that 
there is a special impropriety in his claiming applause for himself individu- 
ally from the public. But the whole tenor of his speech was to the effect : 
“T am still John Bright, neither more nor less, and I stand as much alone 
as ever.” He not only did not imply any close sympathy or even regard 
between himself and his colleagues but strongly suggested the contrary. He 
defined his position in the Cabinet asthe head of a department of counsel, , 
not of action, and with a slightly humorous turn of phrase, which only 
thinly veiled rather bitter warmth, he charged upon his colleagues the 


constant disregard of his advice. “My proud friend oppo 
site” (Mr. Lowej), he declared, “ says with his absolute air 
‘The thing cannot be done.’”’ And Mr. Bright even went so 


far as to proclaim that unless he were absolutely silenced by his 
official position (the word “gagged,” I think, would have better pleased 
him), he should take repeated opportunities of bringing his colleagues be 
fore the bar of public opinion. Both these passages the report in the Times 
omits. 

It would not be surprising if Mr. Gladstone had been made uneasy, and 
not for the hour only, by this seemingly rash and ill-considcred manifesto ; 
and indeed one’s conviction, which springs from several reasons, that the 
present Cabinet is not a very united Government, became last night every 
moment stronger as one saw more and more clearly such opposite elements 
of character in its various members as must draw them to different sides of 
every important question. And the thought could not but present itself that 
this occasion, which Mr. Gladstone spoke of as “ the first time he and his 
colleagues had presented themselves publicly to any great body of their 
countrymen,” might, perhaps, be also the last opportunity of hearing in 
the same evening himself, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Lowe. 

With Mr. Bright’s speech, the dinner, to all intents and purposes, came 
toanend. And when it was all over, one could not but question, “ has one 
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word been said to-night implying a really statesmanlike recognition of the 
actual position and dangers of the country, or that gives any ground for 
hope of its wise guidance? Has there been one expression of thought for 
the welfare of the people, for the well-being of individuals, beyond the 
abstract desire to secure justice as the basis of national prosperity? Do 
these men only think, as they only speak, of the Irish Church and financial 
reform ‘%” , 

Mr. Bright had said in the course of his speech, with alight and almost 
airy manner, that two years ago, when dining in this same hall, he had 
observed, in reference to the statement that the civilization of a nation isto 
be judged of by the manner in which it transacts its revolutions, that “we 
must have attained a very high state of civilization in England, because 
while we were enjoying the abundant and elegant luxury provided for us, 
the representatives of the nation were engaged in making a formidable 
revolution in the House of Commons.” 

Does he now not see, or does he only appear not to sec, the dreadful 
possibility that unless there is some speedy lightening of the load borne by 
men who are dumb as beasts of burden, a revolution not quite so civilized 
may occur, and this abundant and elegant luxury be trampled under foot 
by representatives of the nation less well-known but not less powerful 
than those who sit in the House of Commons ? 


Jorrespondence. 
A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


To tne Epitor oF THE NATION: 

The Nation of February 18 contains an article, under the head 
of “The Constitutional Amendment,” the sentiments of which appear to 
me very just, in the main ; but I would point out one statement in which 
IT cannot wholly agree with you. Our difference of views may serve to 
illustrate an important point. You state that “There is a feeling im- 
planted in the breasts of people long accustomed as ours have been to self- 
government which makes military rule odious, and that feeling carried 
the day and hurried the reconstruction acts upon us before we were pre- 
pared for them.” 

This statement with regard to the odiousness of military rule to a free 
people is undoubtedly true, but it does not appear to me to sustain the 
inference drawa from it, namely, that it was that feeling among the people 
that carried the day und hurried the reconstruction acts upon us. Ac- 
cording to my way of viewing matters, the want of a proper management 
of government affairs dt) ag the rebellion was due entirely to the incapa- 
city of the administration, and not to any defect or impracticable quality 
in the people. Never was there a people who offered themselves and their 
resources more freely and untiringly for the use of their government, and 
never was there an administration that derived so little comparative return 
from the application of such offerings. The fault lay in the administra- 
tion: the education of its members had been merely political ; they knew 
nothing of positive government—of that kind of government which is as 
necessary to republics as it is to monarchies in times of war. Unused to 
the exercise of positive power and to the accurate logic of positive ideas, 
they met the hostile political principle opposed to them in the same way 
that the real politician must ever meet such opposition, that is, by trying 
to circumvent it with the practice of low cunning. As an illustration of 
this fact, they bent their whole energies upon the scheme of intruding 
upon our sacred magna charta a provision for prohibiting slavery, a 
measure which, considering that the people had already joined issue on 
that question before the last supreme tribunal to which it could be carried 
in this world, showed a want of confidence in our cause and of respect for 
our Constitution and ourselves which appeared like the last degree of 
fatuity. Their only policy besides this seemed founded upon the belief 
that all they had to do to ensure peace was to knock the musket out of the 
hands of the rebellion, and then leave the rebels to their wise reflections, 
Bat in fact the greatest danger to the country from the rebels has arisen 
from the secret opposition of their leaders to their constitutional obligations. 
before and since the war, and not from their armed assaults upon th 
Government. These leaders found it easier to manipulate the votes of the! 
ignorant and deluded followers than to direct their armed efforts against 
Government that stood as the poor man’s best friend. 

The idea which I myself had formed as to the timeliness of the reco :- 
struction acts is that, instead of being hurried upon us before being p:. - 
pared for them, the fault lay in their not having been made the policy of 

the administration in the conduct of the war. They were rendered neces- 
pary, as acts of Congress, only from the fault of the administration. The 





end proposed by these acts ought to have been secured by the authority of 
the Executive through the means and appliances of war; but as the ad. 
ministration failed to perform its whole war-duty, the necessity at last 
came upon Congress of attempting to supply the defect, and in the effort 
that body was inevitably forced into the unconstitutional measure of 
assuming executive functions—a step which endangers our republican 
institutions more than the rebellion itself need to have done, if it had been 
properly dealt with. J. W. PHEtps. 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT, Feb. 19, 1869. 





THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
To THe Epitor OF THE NATION: 

The sentiments respecting our differences with England expressed in 
“ America’s” communication in the Nation of February 18 are no doubt 
shared by many of our countrymen. For this reason it may not be super. 
fluous to point out what seems erroneous in them. ‘“‘ America’s ” proposal 
if I understand it, amounts to this : “ Pay the sufferers by the depredations o/ 
the Alabama ; wait till England is at war ; then let the citizens of the United 
States go into the privateering business on a large scale—the Government 
meanwhile winking at their occupation.” 

sy paying the Alabama claims our Government will affirm that Eng- 
land was responsible for their existence. Otherwise the claimants would 
have no better case than owners of property destroyed by the rebel armies. 
Admitting the offence therefore on the part of England, America is advised 
to reject legal compensation and to appeal to lyneh law. A mobis not the 
best defenge of public order, at any rate when even inadequate justice is to 
be had from the courts. Nor is that a good member of the family of na- 
tions which refuses the best compensation to be had by fair means, th 
best which can be decently asked (as you have yourself shown), that it may 
watch its chance for a lawless though perhaps gainful revenge. 

Again, shall we not give muc) ground for the charge that our mora! 
indignation at Fngland’s failure in duty was only cant or hypocrisy, it w: 
go deliberately to work to pursue the very same course ourselves ? 

Nor am I desirous that America should advertise its mercantile marine 
as a force of piratical mercenaries, to be placed at the disposal of the next 
King of Dahomey, or more civilized potentate, who may chance to be fight 
ing for some cause, villanous or otherwise, against England—or any one 
else indeed, fer the principle suggested wiil be apt to be applied in other 
cases than hers. When we make an alliance let us make it openly. 

The state has not to do with the theory of Christianity or the theory 0! 


morals. It has to dowith the practical application of the theory in its own 
sphere. Such application is not made by preferring revenge to justice, gain 


to uprightness and fairness of dealing, and perpetual enmity between na 
tions to impartial, independent, and dignified friendship. 

“ America” himself recognizes this in his illustration from history. 
Would he have quoted it with the same approval had the English com 
mander ransacked the annals of France to find some unfriendly treatmen‘ 
of England, and made that his model? Admiring justice when he sees i 
| he ought not to advise iniquity as the policy of his country. 

Caring most for the true moral uprightness of my country, next for its 
genuine honor won by such uprightness, and only after and below these 
for its material prosperity, I earnestly hope that she will not violate 

INTEGRITY. 





t 


Brunswick, M¥., Feb, 24, 1869. 

To THe Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: If your correspondent “ America” is a ship-owner who suffere! 
| from the depredations of the pirate Alabama, his indignation is natura’, 
| but the way in which the question as between England and America 
| should be treated is of too serious consequence to be left to feeling cr 

personal interest. 
| We have all felt bitterly the unsympathizing attitude of England, 
or rather of certain classes and of many individuals in England, during 
‘the war of the rebellion; but perhaps we have not sufficiently considered 
that, however hard it may be, we cannot claim the sympathy and friend- 
ship of others as a right. Shall we then, as many have suggested, having 
‘let our wrath wait while, during the war, it was unsafe to gratify it, 
| wait further till England is at war and weak, and then strike and take our 
‘revenge ? Is this manly, adopting the standard of chivalry? Is it wise, 
‘for the sake of recovering a few millions, even if unjustly taken by Eng- 
land, to spend hundreds or thousands of millions, and many lives, not to 
|recover the few millions but to avenge their loss, or perhaps to punish 





| England for unfriendly feelings ? Is it wise or right to set at war the peo: 
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ple of this country with the masses of the manufacturing laborers of Eng- 
land, who would be the first and greatest sufferers, though they did so 
much to prevent hostile action against us on the part of the governments 
of England and France? 7 

And if we adopt a higher standard, is it right so to treat this question 
as to endanger the peace of two nations which should stand together in 
the joint effort to advance the civilization of the time; and to bring about 
such misery as we have all witnessed enough of during the past few years ? 
And,if we profess to be a Christian nation, are we treating this ques- 
tion as we ought to treat it on a Christian standard? Let us not, at 
all events, imitate the bad English example quoted by vour correspondent. 
There is no doubt that England did us a grievous mischief and wrong, but 
we may do a greater to ourselves, as well as to the civilization of the 
world, by our mode of treating the settlement of this question. X. 

Boston, Feb. 23, 1869. 


Notes. 


LITERARY, 


ALONG with as much, perhaps, of the slight and ephemeral as has been 
printed in any American city, Philadelphia has produced more than one 
work which reflects credit on American scholarship, and which recalls the 
time when that city was, without dispute, the seat of American literature ; 
the place to which authors made pilgrimage from Boston as from Savan- 
nah. One such work as we have mentioned is Mr. Austin Allibone’s bibli- 
ographical and biographical dictionary of English literature, of which, 
some years ago, we had the first part from Mr. George W. Childs, as pub- 
lisher. Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. now announce that they have in 
their hands the manuscript of the tsvo volumes which will complete the 
work. Each of the volumes will be of about the size of the first one—a tri- 
fle smaller, possibly—containing nine hundred pages, or thereabouts. The 
cost of the whole work to persons who now, for the first time, subscribe for 
it will be eighteen dollars. The same house have in press, besides various 
technical works, a cheaper edition, revised and abridged, of the Memoirs of 
Baron Bunsen, Mr. William Gilbert’s Life of Lucretia Borgia, which is 
based, he says, on new and important documents discovered by him in Italy, 
and which may probably enougl be of a whitewashing character. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. announce the address delivered by President 
Barnard, at Chicago, before the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Messrs. Harper & Brothers have in press English novels, cf 
course, and will reprint, also, Hartwig’s Polar World, which is well spoken 
of a:: a book of travels, and Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, which, as being 
the work of a naturalist of repute, will have a special value apart from the 
interest of the general subject. Mr. Gladstone, who “ obeys the voice at 
eve obeyed at prime,” has prepared some further papers on Homer, which 
he calls Homeric Studies. They are at about this time being published by 
Macmillan, in England, and will be published here by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner & Co. The same firm will publish Mrs. Warren’s House and its 
Furnishing ; Bulwer's translations of Horace; a translation of a book in 
which Thiers, the veteran French politician, has unexpectedly 
launched, or is about tolaunch: it is a History of the Natural Sciences. 
—— Messrs. Gould & Lincoln will have ready, in the course of this week, 
the volume for 1869 of their well known Annual of Scientific Discovery, 
again from the editorial hands of Doctor Samuel Kneeland. 


—It seems that there is not going to be any effective denial of the severe 
charges which recently have been brought against half a dozen of the Eng 
lish publishing houses. We have waited some time before speaking of the 
matter to see if some of the English mouthpieces of “the trade” would 
not, when the news of the accusations got over to them, make some valid 
defence, but nothing of the kind has come to our notice. It appears, then, 
that a Mr. Shaw, a bookseller hailing from Canada,,went over to England, 
and letting it be known among the publishers that he had a way of getting 
goods across the frontier into the United States without paying much of 
the regular duty, several of them—all men of repute—became his will- 
ing accessaries in his fraudulent scheme. Soit appears. Some of the men 
that he solicited refused ; we have the name of one gentleman who declined 











——_——— —< os ee 
to be consigned, to tell him that Shaw was not at once to have al? the books, 
but only those “ marked for Milwaukee.” Besides throwing a little light 
on the estimate of his pecuniary responsibility which was held by one of 
these gentlemen who were trusting him to the extent of sixty or seventy 
thousand dollars (in gold), this letter is valuable as evidence in regard to 
another aspect of the affair. The publisher must have known that the 
books were to be taken to the United States. “ But not necessarily,” it may 
be said, “that they were not going to pay any duty, or to pay only a small 
part of the duty which they should have paid "—{as a matter of fact they 
were brought in at a valuation of $5,000, which was onc-twelfth or one 
fifteenth of what they were worth. This story is honorable to some of ow 
American officials, it will be seen, as well as to Mr. Shaw and some of the 
London booksellers). But even let that be so, that the publisher was igno- 
| rant of the proposed fraud and trusted Shaw for some sound business-like 
reason, the business is not so very much better on that account. He, at les 
knew that he was not doing right when he sold to come here 
tions of copyright works by American authors; ani thi 
being shown when the books were seized, indeed 
because of that fact. This, we should say, is an affair that ought 
borne in mind by Englishmen and Americans both, when next the 
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worn theme of the rascality of Yankee publishers comes up in conversa 
tion, 


Noone hears of Mr. Fields, or Measrs. Little, Brown & Co., or Messrs 


Leypolt & Holt as having been concerned in little aifiirs like this one 
which has got Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s names into bad odor, It was not 


for the sake of saying this, however, that we bave spoken of the matter 


' 
but to call attention to the part borne in its later stages »y Mr. Solicitor 


Jordan. When Shaw came over here he somehow got «2 his packages, neo 
the Milwaukee one alone, from the banker and consigne This srentlema 
then, having acted contrary to his consignor’s orders, might properly hav 


been required to make good Bell & Daldy’s loss when the t 
But the firm, or the firm and the bs 
bethought themselves that if the books could be got back from the Unit 
States Government on the ground that the man in whose possession they 
were seized had not paid for them, it would bea very good thing—whic! 
there is nodenying. So they asked this small favor of Mr. Jordan--the: 
is a letter on file in his office which shows Beil & Daldy’s complicity so far 
as it can be shown by the reference to Milwaukee, and there are 
voices on file there in the writing of their clerks, which speak of Cincin 
nati, St. Louis, and other towns to which no English bookseller has a right 
to send American copyright books--they asked this favor of Mr. Jordan, 
and he actually accorded it. The other publishers appear to have prompt- 
ly, as soon as they heard the news, set down the amount of their venture to 
the account of profit and loss; what they will do another time depends 
perhaps on who may be the Government’s legal advisers 


for, were scized and confiscated. 


some in 


—Most boys of fourteen and upwards have read in Dumas of the Man 
of the Iron Mask ; and the theory which the novelist adopts as to the birth 
and station of this mysterious personage is one of the most plausible of the 
many which have been suggested: the theory, that is, that he was the 
twin brother of Louis XIV., doomed to live and die unknown for fear of 
political dissensions if there should be two claimants to the throne. From 
this, conjecture has ranged to an Armenian patriarch ravished from Con- 
stantinople, to a son of Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazar (or the Duke 
of Buckingham), to the Duke of Monmouth, to Nicholas Fouquei, to 
Mattioli di Bologna, minister of the Duke of Mantua, etc., ete., and still the 
riddle has escaped solution. But a late number of the Petit Moniteu; 
UVrirersel states that M. Maurice Topin, a young writer who received a 
prize of 5,000 francs from the French Academy for his essay on “ Europe 
and the Bourbons under Louis XIV.,” has accidently won a much greater 


| distinction. 





In his researches among the archives he has satisfied himseif 
| that he possesses incontestable proofs of the name and rank of the Man ot 
| the Iron Mask—in short, what the world has been eager to know ! 
itwo centuries. But the discoverer is far from taking: pity on an anxious, 
curious, and perhaps a little incredulous public. He las an uncle, M. 
| Mignet, to whom he first communicates his good luck 


or 


nearly 


and M, Mignet, to 
show himself worthy of so great a confidence, advises his lucky nephew to 


pnt down all the facts in a letter, addressing it to the president of the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, and making him the trusty de 
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to have anything to do with the business, when Mr. Shaw—as a means of | positary of his secret until ready to draw it out and astonish mankind. M 


getting credit—frankly said to him that his plan was not to sell the books 


in Canada, but to take them into the United States—a job for the doing of | 


which “he had facilities.” It is not to be supposed that what he said open- 
ly toone man he kept concealed from others in a similar relation to him. 
He had but little money or credit ; one of the people who did trast him 
wrote at the same time to the banker in Montreal, to whom the books were 


| Topin does so ; so for us there is nothing to do but to wait. 

| —NSince, as we remarked the other day, we are not likely to return to aj 

‘aoraegeng: in printing or in any other handicraft, and have devised 
nothing to take their place, the following notice, which we find in the 
Milan Persereranza, of Jan. 28, has a decided interest as suggesting a way 
out of our present difficulties ; 
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“ Professional Typographical School of Milan—With the first of 
February proximo, at 8 p. m., instruction in this school will regularly be- 
gin. During the present month, at the school building, Piazza Mercanti, 
from 8 to 10 p. m., all journeymen printers (operaj tipografi) without dis- 
tinction, who cannot on account of their age orfrom any other circumstance 
attend the regular courses of the school, have an opportunity of entering 
their names for a special course of arithmetic and amministrazione applied 
to typographic art, which will be held on Sunday afternoons between 2 
and 3, by the same instructor as last year.” 

Can any trades union point to a similar training school which it has 
established, in order, while demanding of the employer an increase of 
wages, to show that it was striving to produce workmen worthy of higher 
pay? Thus far, in our experience of them, the two things are incompatible. 
The distinct aim of the unions is to level down, not to elevate; and the 
greatest heresy in their eyes is the doctrine that men should be paid ac- 
cording to their abilities, and not according to their appellations—printer, 
baker, cloth-cutter, saddler. 

—We have mentioned in our list of announcements quite a number of 
English works which our publishers are going to reprint. Several others 
may be mentioned as having, for one reason and another, an interest for 
the American general reader, although not all likely to be republished. 
One is Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “Her Majesty’s Tower,” which is “ dedicated 
by express permission ” to the Queen. The book appears to be but a farrago 
of true and false statements and out-and-out “fine writing” about the 
Tower of London, a subject which, says the Saturday Review, Mr. G. T. 
Hill has made absolutely his own forever. But considerations of this kind 
never come home with great force to the mind of the professional maker of 
books. A book that we hope to see soon announced by some American firm is 
a new edition, edited by Mr. Mili, of the late John Austin’s lectures on juris 
prudence, which has been held at a price that almost put it out of the 
reach of the class—here in America at all events, not usually a rich one— 
who most wanted it. Mr. Mill attended the course of lectures and took 
notes ; these he now places at the disposal of the lecturer’s widow. Another 
rare book which all lawyers will want is an edition, very copiously and syste- 
matically annotated, of Reeve’s “ History of English Law ;” and there are not 
many of them who will not take an interest in the spiteful carping of Lord 
Campbell in his biographies of Brougham and Lyndhurst ; a bad old man he 
seems to have thought each one of his friends, and the reader of his ‘‘ Lives ” 
gets quite a similar impression of him himself, and the further impression 
of his being the most ingeniously malevolent of the race of biographers ; 
and yet gets, too, a curiously inconsistent impression of his malevolence 
being at the same time ingenious and unconscious. A long-known and 
well-liked writer, popular here as at home, reappears in the new book by Mrs. 
S.C. Hall. “The Fight of Faith” is the title of a novel that she has just 
published. There is talk of a pension for her. Whoever read Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s set of biographical essays on Canning, Talleyrand, and other 
“ representative men,” in which there was in very agreeable combination 
ths knowledge and the “tone ” of the man versed in affairs with a literary 
skill quite marked, will be glad to know that the author is to give us a 
life of Palmerston. The family is a very literary one, but there wou'd be 
nothing very surprising to some persons if the baronet’s biography were to 
outlast his sister-in-law’s novels, and his nephew’s verses, and even all his 
brother’s labors, except his plays, which may “keep the stage” and give 
him a singularly appropriate immortality. We should have said above, 
when speaking of Mr. Mill, that he intends to publish a new edition of his 
father’s “Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind.” It will have 
notes by Mr. Grote, Alexander Bain, and Mr. A. Findlater. A noteworthy 
book—not English, however, but German—of which several copies may 
well enough be sold among our Shakespeare enthusiasts, is the folio of illus- 
trations of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” printed at Heidelberg, 
and designed by a Mr. Konewka. The pictures are wood engravings 
of twenty-four: silhouettes, or shadow-pictures. With these the comic 
papers long ago made us all familiar, but to see them applied to the illustra- 
tion of Shakespere, and with success, and to the subtle and sentimental 
fancies of the poet as well as to the humorous scenes and incidents, is 
We have space only to mention the “Chaucer's England” of 
“Matthew Browne,” who is also “ Henry Holbeach,” and “the author of 
Lilliput Levee,” besides being himself; Sir J. T. Coleridge’s “ Life of John 
a complete edition in twelve volumes of Hugh Miller’s works; a 
promised “Shelley "—if promised is precisely the word—from Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti ; a “ Coleridge,” with some prefatory talk by Mr. Swinburne, and 
a history—praised as true to the spirit of the time,-so far as that is 
disclosed in Froissart—of the “Life of Edward the Third,” by Mr. W. 
Longman. This is the proper place to mention, too, that Mr. Orridge, late 
chairman of the City Library Committee, has reported to the Common ] 
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Council, (London,) that he finds in the library some six or seven hundreds 
of letters from all the prominent statesmen of the Elizabethan period and 
from the queen herself. For two centuries and more these documents have 
lain neglected. As usually happens, now, when people find new docu. 
ments relating to later English history, Mr. Orridge charges Lord Macaulay 
with ignorance and carelessness. 


| —As announced, the sale of the Emperor Maximilian’s (or, as it is called 
' from the collector, the Andrade) library took place at Leipzig, Jan. 18-97. 

at the establishment of Messrs. List & Francke. Agents were present from 

leading houses of England and the Continent; the United States being 

| represented by Mr. Sabin, of this city, who purchased about one seventh of 

the collection, partly on account of the Library of Congress. The highest 

| interest of the sale centred in six volumes published in Mexico, 1544-47, one 

of which (Cummaraga’s “ Doctrina Breve”’) was the first book printed in 

America with date affixed. It should be cause of lasting regret that this 
book, at least, was not ordered to be secured at any price for the Library of 
Congress, but that it has instead fallen to the British Museum, whi-) 

bought it for 805 thalers, The remaining five volumes brought 485, 300, 
461, 400, 340, thalers—famous prices, which, for an American importer, 
must be reckoned at about $1.33 in currency for every thaler. The sale 

asa whole was very remunerative, and any one who desires a record of it 

can obtain of Tross, Paris, a large-paper copy of the catalogue “avec les 
prix d’adjudication” (marked 931 of Tross’s Catalogue No. 2, 1869). The 
private record is not to be had for the asking, but we believe it to be true 
that the auctioneers, Messrs. List & Francke, had, in company with Butsch, 
of Augsburg, purchased the collection before it came to sale; the latter 
afterwards selling out his interest to Tross. As these parties probably 
acted also as agents for individual buyers, the opportunities of collusion 
were very great. Thus, a part owner of the library could bid, as if on his 
own account as bookseller, against himself as agent; and it is rumored 
that not only there was this double dealing, but even the books thus 
knocked down at “kited ” prices were, in some instances, resold at an a/- 
vance for the profit of the “agent,” as if he had bid them in on his own 
capital. Not all foreign booksellers, we know, would be guilty of such a 
breach of trust. 

—Apropos of book auctions, Mr. Welford tells, in the last Book-buyer, 

of a recent sale of the Marquis of Hastings’s library, consisting of 24,000 
volumes, accumulated by the Rawdons and Earls Rawdon, of Huntingdon, 
and apparently having had no addition since the days of Lord Rawédon, 
who figured as a British commander in our Revolutionary War. No cata- 
logue was made of this collection, but merely a brief and imperfect list ; 
the books were tied up in bundles quite indiscriminately and disposed of 
without examination in four days. On opening their respective “ grabs,” 
purchasers found, for one prize, “a copy of John Eliot’s Indian Bible, the 
second edition, clean and perfect as the day it was printed,” and, for 
another, “a volume of tracts (in German) from Benjamin Franklin’s press— 
perhaps anique.” Besides these, original plans and drawings of Lord 
Rawdon’s campaigns in the Southern States came to light. 


| 








MR. BEEOHER’S SERMONS,* 


NoTuIne is, of nature, so ephemeral as a sermon. There is nothing 
disrespectful in saying so. The true preacher aims at the moment, by 
methods fit for the moment, to impress truth which is eternal on the minds 
and hearts of those before him. If his object were other than this, he 
would simply read or repeat to the congregation the New Testament or any 
other statement of divine law which he considered the best possible. The 
true preacher, not satisfied with such a repetition of the law, stands 
before the congregation watching the play of every feature even—studying 
while he speaks the changing aspects of those men and women, striving 
with all his skill, and praying God for more, that he may illustrate the 
eternal truth in such form and method as may best suit the necessity of 
that passing hour. 

This is the real reply to the sneer sometimes made regarding sermons, 
that the most famous sermons of one day lose all their power and flavor 
in a generation. If this were true, it would only show that the sermon was 
so precisely fitted to its own time that it did not fit anothertime. That we 
of America in 1869 are not interested in what South said in England in 
1700, may be no more strange than that an audience in Rome to-day would 
not be long interested in an address made by Hans Andersen in his native 





tongue. It is all a matter of language. 
* “Sermons. By a | Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected from 
ublished and unpublished documents, and revised by their author.” InQvols, Nev 
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This prime essential of the sermon keeps the true preacher in certain 
lines of thought—even of study—and of discourse which the preacher of 
the second class is constantly tempted to overstep. For even men of dis- 
tinguished ability will preach sermons sometimes which are essays on 
metaphysical or ethical subjects—which are historical treatises—or in some 
other form elaborate studies of the opinion or action of the past, or of other 
men than those whom they are addressing. Such essays may be very 
valuable. They may in their way do great good. But they are not 
sermons of the first class. The sermon, in its essential nature, is an 
address to a particular congregation—which illustrates truth from the 
special position and point of view of the hour and the place of its delivery. 

Mr. Beecher’s sermons are precisely such illustrations of the truth, as he 
feels it and believes it. The collected volumes of them show to aay man 
who is curious, why Mr. Beecher is reputed the first of preachers in 
America, and they show how thoroughly he deserves that great reputation. 
They show how completely at home he is in the pulpit, with what vic- 
torious power, and yet with what reverence, he compels the mere traditions 
of the pulpit to give way on the right and on the left, as he ad- 
dresses himself to his Master’s work. If there are left any persons 
who consider him, as Southern people were taught to regard him, 
as an eccentric buffoon, thrusting himself forward into every 
oddity or novelty—or, as other persons have fancied, as a  de- 
signing politician making the Plymouth pulpit a masked battery in the 
service of some party organization—these two volumes will show to such 
people, if they have any sense at all, how completely they have been de- 
ceived. Mr. Beecher is ingrain a preacher. We are almost tempted to 
say that he is nothing else—and that in a very different meaning from 
Lamb’s when he said the same thing of Coleridge. Whether he writes for 
the Ledger, or lectures before a lyceum, or speaks on the ruins of Fort Sum- 
ter, he never loses the central idea of the true sermon. His wish is always 
to illustrate truth by the freshest illustration of the present hour. 

But, on the other hand, any young fool—if the word may be permitted 
us in consideration of certain past experiences—who has been licensed to 
preach and is lazy enough and conceited enough to think that the sermon 
thus considered is a trifling matter which he can manage extemporaneously 
on Sunday morning, by jotting down a few words of a brief, interspersed 
with anecdotes from his week’s reading, will do well to look carefully at 
one or two of these sermons and addresses, and seriously take to heart the 
contrast between them and the slip-slop which he had the impudence to pour 
out on the devoted heads of his poor fellow-creatures who were led, by their 
veneration for an institution, to go and be miserable under his ministra- 
tions on the last Sunday. Mr. Beecher speaks from a short brief, and not 
from a written manuscript ; almost all the American church-goers know 
that. But in these collected sermons—as reported by the first-rate report- 
ing skill of our time—there is no evidence of carelessness. There is in 
each of them a complete plan, steadfastly held to from beginning to end. 
The vivid poetical illustration—which is what people are most surprised by, 
and most delighted by—is not, more than one time in ten, the accidental 
suggestion of the instant, shot in by a happy inspiration. It is what is ofa 
thousand times more worth—bound up by natural analogy with the 
thing illustrated, an analogy of which this man who speaks is certain, 
because he has brooded over it in different moods, tested it by different 
tests, proved it asa vital and essential analogy, and made himself so at home 
with it that he can handle it with even a playful ease. He is not trying 
experiments with his poetry when he is in the presence of his audience. 

No one bas ever joined the audience in the Plymouth church without 
the feeling that Mr. Beecher is not only one of the most eminent of 
public speakers, but that he is at the same time one of the most religious and 
truly reverential of ministers. The real charm, to a worshipper, of that unit- 
ed service of thousands of people, is that the master-mind under whose in- 
fluence they are for the hour is the mind of a man who is not only a quick 
thinker, and not only a person of high poetical susceptibility, but who is 
also a profoundly religious man acting and speaking under the most real and 
vital religious conviction. The popular estimate of him among persons who 
have not joined in the worship of his church may be different from this. The 
popular estimate of many public men is wholly wrong ; and just as people 
try to account for Channing’s success by talk of his correct English style, 
and for Spurgeon’s success by talk of his Boanerges manner, and for Chal- 
mer’s by talk of his executive skill, they try to account for Mr. Beecher’s fame 
by this or that trick of method. Every now and then, in one’s travels, 
one lights on some “smart” country town, where a “smart” young 
preacher, with his collar turned down and his hair properly brushed, has, 
on some such theory as this, set up an imitation of Mr. Beecher. But the 
imitation does not answer; the people know gold from oroide, after they 





have handled the oroide a little, and if necessary scratched it with their 
penknives. 

So far, then, as a record can be made permanent of a series of impres 
sions on a body of people, which were not meant for posterity by him who 
spoke, but for the accepted now in which he spoke, these two volumes 
have great value. Mr. Beecher does not lay much stress on his theology, 
nor do the special theologians of the world often refer to it. But he 
has a theology of his own, carefully thought out. People will not read 
these sermons, however, to hunt out the theological system. They will 
read them Sunday after Sunday, because on their quiet and thoughtful 
days they will find in them what are clearly true statements of a true 
man’s deepest convictions, lightened up and all on fire—which in thei: 
mere language are spoken in the dialect of to-day, and in their poetry 
are illustrated from to-day’s keen and cheerful observations. They wil! 
not convince sceptics, they will not be read at all by the Gradgrinds ; but, 
for all that, they will make a great many good people better, a great 
many cheerful people more cheerful, and toa great many puzzled people 
they will explain intricacies in life which, unexplained, might make life a 
failure. 





THE MAGAZINES FOR MARCH. 


Or Mr. Charles Reade’s new story it will not be proper to speak at length 
until he has got further into it than in the three chapters before us in the 
March Galaxy. What of it we already have gives promise that we shal! 
not miss anything of the author's accustomed vigor, and that his good 
heart, or rather his strong feeling for people in any way oppressed, will find 
fulljand forcible expression in “ Put Yourself in His Place.’ That it will 
be a good story is, of course, a thing certain; whether or not it will be 
one of its author’s best we shall be able to see hereafter; he has two dis 
tinct manners. At all events, Mr. Reade in his second-best manner is al 
most infinitely superior to most magazine or other novelists in their best 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe prints in this month’s Galazy, for the sake of 
greater publicity, a let.er which she has recently written by way of reply 
toa female friend of hers who has been asking for her opinion on the 
question of women’s voting. Mrs. Howe is an advocate of “female suf's 
frage ;’ but except so far as that fact goes we should imagine that her cor- 
respondent might have found her reply not very satisfactory. The right to 
vote is, whether in the case of man or woman, a means to an end, and Mrs. 
Howe seems to have no clearer notion than most of the women who have 
spoken on the woman's rights cause as to what it is precisely that she 
has in view. Her article is, however, a well written contribution to the lit 
erature of unrest, so to speak, with which intellectual women are disturbing 
their brothers and sisters—their brothers more than their sisters, apparently. 
for the;women in general seem to be slow to move. 

The article entitled “ Is Being Done,” by Mr. Richard Grant White, we 
shall take occasion to refer to hereafter. Meantime, we need hardly caution 
people who have given any consideration to the auxiliary substantive verb 
not to believe too much of what is said to them in regard to this or that 
form of it. Mr. Justin McCarthy's “ English Positivists” is a very good 
essay, though its title is too narrow for the subject, not really descrip. 
tive, concerning the little knot of intellectual English radicals which 
includes Mr. Morley, Mr. Beesly, Mr. Goldwin Smith, Mr. Mill, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and a dozen more of the men who are busy democratizing Eng 
land. “ Will Murder Out?” by Mr. Edward Crapsey, is an article which 
possesses in a high degree the interest that always belongs to stories of 
mysterious murder. The impression upon the reader is increased by the fact 
that the stories told are told as a policeman would tell them, and the seuse 
is never lost of the reality of the horrors related. In “ Tea and its Adultera 
tions,” Prof. Draper makes out tea, and especially green tea, a worthy 
companion of the coffee he exhibited last month. No tea-drinker can affurd to 
be poor if the half is true of what Prof. Draper tells of the turmeric, gyp- 
sum, lead, and arsenic with which, under the name of hyson or oolong, the 
Chinese and our own venders poison and paralyze us. In the third of his 
series of papers about “New York Journalists,” Mr. Benson writes pretty 
well about Mr. Curtis—better of hin, perhaps, as an author than as a jour- 
nalist pure and simple. When one thinks of him as a writer for the press, 
it seems that no writing about him is wholly good which fails to take into 
account the great service which he has done the average voter in the edi 
torial page of Harper's Weekly—which helped to preserve the Union 
For years it presented to a couple of hundred thousand householders--pro- 
bably more--in a manner 80 attractive as to make them doubly convincing, 
sound political views, and this at a time when that the average voter 
should hold sound views in politics was a maiter of vital importance. The 
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minor departments of the March Galaxy are of their ordinary degree of 
goodness, except the “ Driftwood,” which is still better than usual. 

Mr. Parton’s “ Popularizing Art,” an article on Mr. Prang’s chromo- 
lithographs, is as attractive--using that word in its strict sense—as anything 
else in this number of the Atlantic. ‘‘ Popularizing Art” is the title 


which he characteristically gives his essay, forgetting that there is a lively | 
and as yet unsettled dispute as to whether chromo-lithographs are “ art ” | 


at all--at least if we give to that term any but avery wide meaning. We 
are far cnough from being willing to make attempt at defining the limits of 
“art” in such a way as that painters, who may be supposed to know some- 
thing of it, should accept our definition. But this we think may be safely 
We may say of any picture that 
it is what some man has tried to say to us in a language which, though 
it is his natural speech, is of peculiar difficulty to us who try to under. 
stand it, and furthermore is extremely difficult to him who tries to 
speak it. There is much labor to express his meaning; everything is 
hard; whatever gets itself said at all is said by means of an infinity 
small, nice touches; the inflections and tones are nearly the 


said of chromo-lithography and painting : 


of 


mistaken. The Madrigal Concert at Steinway’s the other evening—which 
was soentirely good that it is a wonder the public does not insist on more 
of them—is the theme of a characteristic and nice little essay by Mr. Cur. 
tis in the Easy Chair, and for the rest the magazine is what all the world 
knows for Harper’s. 

The American novel in Lippincott’s is not very much to our taste, but 
shows signs, we think, of improving. The magazine in general has 4 
little indecision of tone, and occasionally, as in the case of this number, 
prevailing mediocrity which there ought to be some means of preventing 
in a periodical of the pretensions of Lippincott’s—one, too, which as a rule 
nearly makes its pretensions good. The Monthly Gossip, however, is 
always admirable of its kind: no other of the magazines does its purely 
literary small-talk in half so pleasant a way; and the gossip is that of a 
bookish and scholarly man, and is instructive as well as entertaining. 

The more frivolous readers of Hours at Home will be glad to see that 
Mr. Schuyler’s translation from the Russian, “ Sevastopol in May, 1855,” 


| is to be continued ; it is a very spirited and agreeable story, as well as a 


whole talk ; one must, as it were, feel the speaker in each word: Now) 


the artist, brush in hand, trying this light and that, and this and that tint, 


succeeds, sometimes, in so employing his inadequate means of communica- | 


tion—and often he hardly knows how he has done it or when it is done— 
in making the canvas tell us his meaning. Chromo-lithography will do 


the same thing when chromo-lithographers use as many processes as the | 


painter may be said to have used when he has touched and retouched a 
hundred and a thousand times. But this the chromo-lithographers have 
not done yet, and their work, therefore, fails in the case of any but works 
of a sort which have not overmuch meaning in them. 
for a picture to make a good chromo-lithograph it must have been a chromo- 


had many, but if the stone and the press could paint it there must have 


It may be said that | 


vivid sketch of life in the besieged town. For readers of a more serious 
cast there is a good review of the new life of “ Raleigh” by Professor 
Fisher ; some (translated) reminiscences of Schleiermacher ; move of Profes 
sor Porter’s “ Books and Reading,” and “ the usual variety of other matter.” 

In Putnam’s Mr. Bayard Taylor tells us in verse of the usual quality 
of his a rather striking story of Napoleon, which he calls “ Napoleon at 
Gotha.” “A Violin Stop,” by Mrs. Stoddard, is concluded, and concludes 
thus much better than it begins that there is an overturn of the reader’s 
expectations as to the relations in which the parties stand to ore another. 
But for the rest it is like Mrs. Stoddard’s other work ; it is surely a very 


| vicious sort of style—the innuendoing, riddling fashion of talk in which 


lithograph from the start ; it may have had certain beauties, it may have | she indulges herself. Nor are intense young lovers, rabidly in love, pleas- 


Perhaps “ A Royal Wedding in Cashmere” is 
A valuable feature in Putnam’s is 


ant people to have about. 





the most readable of the other papers. 


been in it originally a want of the finer qualities which belong to good pic- | 
the very fulllist of new publications which is printed at the end of it. 


tures. In short, chromo-lithographs—of which we do not speak with any 
intention of disparagement—are a means of enjoyment, we will say, and 
of education, and of civilization ; they may be almost anything, but, accu- 
rately speaking, they are not “art” in the sense in which art is, perhaps, 
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best worth attention. This, or something like this, is, we suppose, what 

would be said by people with whom painting is—we were going to say a 
study, the business of their lives—with whom it is the passion of their lives, | 
and to whom and such as they we owe all its triumphs. | Bulwer Lytton (Sir E.), The Lady of Lyons, swd. .. 


Burke (E.), Complete Works, 12 volumes................ 


The other articles of this number are of the Atlantic’s ordinary sort, | (G). The Breath of Life 


and none is particularly noticeable as deflecting from the standard, one | 
way oranother. “Our New President” seems like a very accurate study 
of Grant’s character; “A New Chapter of Christian Evidences ” contains 
comparative evidences of its truth, but persons who are reading for abso- 


lute evidence will here find none of it ; the “ Foe 
be praised as a story of much freshness of flavor. 


Mr. Moncure Conway does the good thing of the March Harper’s— 
another of his “South Coast Saunterings,” which talks very agreeably 
indeed about Shelley and the Shelleys, and Godwin and Mary Woolstone- 


craft, and Henry Taylor and other poets and men 


Mr. Justin MeCarthy’s “My Enemy’s Daughter” will be a novel worth 
reading, we should say ; and if the elderly gentleman that turns up in this 
instalment does not prove to be a decidedly new character in fiction, we are | 
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The Switzerland of America. 


A SUMMER VACATION IN 
THE PARKS AND MOUNTAINS OF COLORADO. 
By Samcet Bow es, 


Author of * Across the Continent.” 
A volume of 1% pages, Price ONE DOLLAR. 


It describes the Pacific Railroad—the Scenery on its 
Route—and how it is built; the wonderful Regions of the 
Rocky Mountains in Colorado. below the line of the Rail- 
road ; their grand Snow Peaks ; their great enfolded Central 
Parks—vast Prairies of Grass and Grove and Flowers, 
seven to ten thousand feet above the sea level ; experiences 

; in Camp Life with Indians, Ladies, Vice-President Colfax, 
and Gov. Bross; the claims of Colorado to be the Switzer- 
land of America, the resort of pleasure-seekers and inva- 

| lids; the Charms of Atmosphere and Climate in the Centre 

| of the Continent ; and the state of the Mines and of Agri- 
| culture in this great central on,—all in the phic and 
| sympathetic style that made “* Across the Continent” the 
mer peas LY American geen it of ONE 
ent by mail, pos id, on the receipt of O} 
| DOLLAR. by SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY Spring: 
| fleld, Mass. Also, published by the AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY. New & SHEPARD, Boston. 





ork, and 





The American Wheat Culturist. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE UPON THE CULTURE 
OF WHEAT. By 8S. Epwarps Topp, 432 pages large 
12mo, illustrated, price $2 50. 


“No ———— Agricultural Library can be without 
it. Ifa er can buy but one book relating to his 
art, let him buy this.’"—New York World. 

“We commend it to all intelligent farmers, and believe 
its careful reading will be one of the first steps towards 
the raising of a successful crop of that from which comes 
the staff of life.”’— Maine Farmer. ‘ 

“The chapters on ‘ Preparation of the Soil,’ * Varieties” 
and ‘ Means of Preventing Ravages of Disease and Insects, 
are worth very many times the price of the book.” —/’- 
chester Express. 

“Ttisa Boe treatise on the subject of Wheat-grow 
ing.”"—New York Observer. 

‘Its common sense and practical statements, together 
with its excellent pictorial illustrations, will make it a 
favorite and useful work in the farmer’s library.”’—.\¢% 
York Tribune. 

Send for Circular. AGENTS WANTED. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publisiners 
678 Broadway, New York. 
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illustrated Library of Wonders. 


Marvels of Nature, Science, and Art, 
Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


Will immediately commence the iseue of an 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WONDERS. 


The works to be comprised in this series are now in 
course of publication in Paris, and their great popularity 
there may be inferred from the fact, that of those already 
issued more than 


ONE MILLION COPIES 


have been sold. The subjects treated are of universal 
interest, embracing the different phenomena of nature and 
the advances in science and art; and they are discussed in 
that popular and entertaining manner in which French 
writers excel, and which is peculiarly adapted to interest 
the young and develop their taste for studies of this char- 
acter, as well as to instruct older readers by informing 
them regarding the latest inventions and discoveries. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


which are drawn and engraved by the most distinguished 
French Artists, are very numerous, and add greatly to the 
attractiveness and value of the series, which wil! be by far 
the most thorough, interesting, and valuable of the kind 
ever produced. 


The Volumes will be sold at the 
uniform price of $1.50, 

making them, considering the number and class of engray- 

ings, the 


CHEAPEST ILLUSTRATED WORKS NOW IN THE 
MARKET. 





WILL BE PUBLISHED Marcu 6. 


The Wonders of Optics. By F. Marron. [lus- 
trated with seventy engravings on wood, many of them 
full-page, and a colored frontispiece. One volume 12mo, 
price $1 50. 


In the WonDeERs oF Optics, the phenomena of Vision, 
including the structure of the eye, optical illusions, the 
illusions caused by light itself, and the influence of the 
imagination are explained. These explanations are not at 
all abstract or scientific. Numerous striking facts and 
events, many of which were once attributed to supernatural 
causes, are narrated, and from them the laws in accordance 
with which they were developed are derived. The closing 
section of the book is devoted to Natural Magic, and the 
properties of Mirrors, the Stereoscope the Spectroscope, 
etc., etc., are fully described, together with the methods 
by which **Chinese Shadows,” Spectres, and numerous 
other illusions are produced. The book is one which fur- 
nishes an almost illimitable fund of amusement and instruc- 
tion, and it is illustrated with no less than seventy-three 
finely executed engravings, many of them full-page. 


Thunder and Lightning. By W. Dz Fon- 
VIELLE. Illustrated with thirty-nine engravings on wood, 
nearly all full-page. One volume 12mo, price $1 50. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, as its title indicates, deals 
with the most startling phenomena of nature. The differ- 
ent kinds of lightning—forked, globular, and sheet light- 
ning—are described, numerous instances of the effects pro- 
duced by this wonderful agency are very graphically nar- 
rated, and thirty-nine engravings, neariy all full-page, 
illustrate the text most effectively. The volume is certain 
to excite popular interest, and to call the attention of per- 
sons unaccustomed to observe to some of the wonderful 
phenomena which surround us in this world. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED MarcH 20. 


Wonders of Heat. By Acui1e Cazix. With 
ninety illustrations, many of them full-page, and a colored 
frontispiece. One volume i2mo, price $1 50. 


In the Wonpers or Heart the [ae pw phenomena are 
presented as viewed from the standpoint afforded by recent 
discoveries. Burning-glasses and the remarkable effects 
produced by them are described; the relations between 
heat and electricity, between heat and cold, and the 
comparative effects of each, are discussed, and, inci- 
dentally, interesting accounts are given of the mode 
of formation of glaciers, of Montgolfier’s balloon, of 
Davy’s safety-lamp, of the methods of ———. and 
of numerous other facts in nature and processes in art 
dependent upon the influence of heat. Like the other vol- 
umes of the Library of Wonders, this is illustrated, wher- 
pee 8 = text gives an opportunity for explanation by this 


ts" Other volumes of the “ Ilustrated Library of Won. 
ders” are in preparation, and will be duly announced. 
** The above works on sale by all Booksellers, and 
pe by mail, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of the 
ce. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 





SABIN & SONS’ AMERICAN BIBLI- 
OPOLIST: 


A NEW JOURNAL AND CATALOGUE FOR BOOK. 
BUYERS. 


No. III., the March Number, Just Published. 
CONTENTS: 

I, Literary Matter on Books and Coming Sales —II. Book 
Notices and Reviews.—III. Notes and Queries.—IV. Cor- 
respondence.—V. List of Books published in January.— 
VI. Books recently published in England.—VII, List of 
Books Wanted.—VIII. Catalogue. 

Literary Societies and Book-buyers will find it useful for 
the |Lists of English and American Books; recently pub- 
lished, the Catalogue of New ‘and Old Books, ‘and for the 
General Information concerning Books, Auction Sales, etc., 
ete. 

The Attention of the Trade is especially invited to its 
value as an Advertising Medium. 

It goes directly to Active and Intelligent Buyers of Books. 

Subscription for one year, one dollag. 


J. SABIN & SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
84 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
*,* J. SABIN & SONS keep constantly a large 
stock of books in various departments of Literature, 
including many relating to America not elsewhere to be 
found. 
4 
The Tragedies of Aschylus. 


Anew Translation, with a biographical one, and an ap- 
pendix of Rhymed Choral Odes, by E. H. Plumptre 
M.A. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $4. 


Il. 
The Legends of:King Arthur 
And his Knights of the Round Table. Compiled and ar- 
ranged by J. T. K. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
Il. 
The Metaphors of St. Paul. 
By John 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 12imo, cloth, 
$1 50 ‘ 
i. 
Clarissa Harlowe. 
By Samuel Richardson: A new !Ediiion, edited by Mrs. 
Ward. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
7. 
The New Cookery Book. 


A complete Manual of English and Foreign Cookery, on 
sound cae oy of taste and science. Comprchending 
carefully tried receipts for every branch of the art. 
Tilustrated with beautiful colored plates. Thick 12mo, 
half-bound, $3. 

*,*Any of the above works will be sent by mail. post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
416 Broome Street, New York. 





ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING INVALUABLE 
Books: 


I, 
The Gospel Treasury, and Treasury 
Harmony of the Four Evangelists. 

Having the Text in parallel columns, with Scripture Ilus- 
trations, Practical Reflections and Addenda, geograph- 
ical, biographical, topographical, historical and critical, 
illustrating manners, customs, opinions, and localities of 
the Sacred Narrative, analytical and {historical tables, 
anda very copious Index, and a chart with every Event 
numbered and localized. 1 vol. 12mo, over 900 pages, 
cloth extra, red edges, $3 50 

I. 

Simmon’s Scripture Manual, 

Alphabetically and systematically arranged. A Hand-Book 
of proof-texts. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth extra, $1 75. 

ill. 

Cruden’s Complete Concordance. 

A Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the Bible. Zhe 
Unabridged Edition. Royal 8vo, sheep, $5; cloth, $4. 
N. B.—Send for a new Descriptive Catalogue of all our 

publications. 


M.W. DODD, 
506 Broadway. New York. 


BURKE’S WORKS. 


THE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE. 
As Edited by his Literary Executors, and completed under 
the superintendence of the 


Bishop of Rochester, Dr. King. 
THIRD EDITION, 


In 12 elegant volumes crown 8vo, green cloth, price $18. 


In preparing this edition great care has been taken to 
examine al! early and authentic copies of the papers embrac 
ed in the collection. As evidence that such a revision was 
needed, the publishers would state that over three thou 
sand errors of text. in editions until now considered ac- 
curate, have been discovered and corrected by the present 
editor. 


** This edition has every advantage which critical acumen, 
labor of research, and an almost fanatical exactness can 
give it.” It ‘* possesses the capital merit of accuracy; and 


we feel that the publishers deserve the special thanks not 
only of mere readers, but of «ll who love truth and honesty, 
for having resolved, first of all, to make a trustworthydook, 
and then, what does not always follow, for having secur 
ed a competent man to see that it shall be what it profeases 
to be. The editor deserves the thanks of all admirers 
of Burke for having done for his author all that he under- 
took, and more than any one else we can think of would 


have been competent to do.""— Vor(h American Reet 


IN PRESS: 
FAMILIAR LATIN QUOTATIONS. 


Referred to their authors and chronologically arranged 
together with proverbs, maxims, and phrases, medieval 
and modern ; the whole accompanied witha translation, 
parallel passages, illustrative notes, and a complete verbal 
index, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
110 Washington St., Boston 





“Itis far superior toany other work of the kind in our 
language.’ —Lord Macc 


PROPOSED COMPLETION OF 
ALLIBONE'S 


DICTIONARY OF AUTHORS. 


B. Lirrtncott & Co. respectfully announce 





Mussre, J. 
that they propose to issue, at as earlya day as practicable 
the concluding volumes of Dr. ALLIBONE’s 


DicTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


AND 


the ‘first volume of which was published some years since, 
and the remaining volumes of which are now in MS 
ready for the hands of the printer, 

Two volumes, of about 900 pages each, will complete the 
unpublished portion of the work, and it has been determin- 
ed to furnish these volumes to the original purchasers of 
Vol. I. at Six Dollars per Volume, cloth binding- or othe: 

proportion—to enable them to complete their 
Parties desiring these concluding volumes for this 
purpose are therefore invited to forward their subscrip- 
tions to the Publishers at the earliest date, as the Edition 
uniform with Vol. I. will be regulated by the number of 


styles 
sets. 


copies required. The price of the complete work to al} 
who subscribe direct to the Publishers before Vols. I. and 
III. are issued will be $18 00; after the publication of these 
volumes, the price through the trade will be $22 50 for the 
three volumes. 

The work contains of authors (separate articles) about 
43,000. and in typographical bulk is equal to 88 volumes of 
Prescott’s or Bancroft’s Histories (worth $114) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia 
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CHARLES READE’S NOVELS. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION COMPLETE. 


Uniform, Compact, Legible, Handsome, 
Cheap. 


The popular HOUSEHOLD EDITION of Mr. Reade’s 
Complete Works is concluded, the whole being comprised 
in eight volumes, as follows: 

Foul Play. | Vol. Hard Cash. | Vol. 
White Lies. | Vol. | Griffith Gaunt. tf Vol. 


Love Me Little, Love Me Long. | Vol. 
Never too Late to Mend. i Vol, 
Theo Cloister and the Hearth. i Vol. 


Peg Woffington,Christie Johnstone,and 
Other Stories. { Vol. 


Price $1 a Volume. The set in 
a neat box, $8, 


Tue HoustHoip Epirion oF CHARLEs READE’s NOVELS, 
published by Fields, Osgood & Co., of Boston, is the neat- 
est, cheapest, and only vniform series of the writings of this 
very popular author that has yet appeared. Of convenient 
size, compact yet clear typography, and substantially and 
tastefully bound, it will attain a wide circulation.—Cin- 
cinnati Gazette. 

All lovers and readers of one of the most graphic and 
original story-tellers of the day will thank Fick s, Osgood 
& Co. for undertaking to print this uniform coilection of 
his works, and for doing it so quickly and cheaply, and in 
such good style.--- Boston Transcript. 

The volumes are neatly printed and of convenient size. 
Mr. Reade is one of the most vigorous of modern writers 
of fiction. And in all his works he has a high moral aim, 
as the exposure of some evil that demands correction.— 
N. Y. Uoserver. 

The new uniform, elegant, and cheap editior of Charles 
Reade is just in time to take the tide of the story-teller’s 

reat and deserved popularity.—7he Western Bookseller 

Chicago). 

For neatness, beauty, and cheapness exceeds any of the 
numerous editions of popular novels which have been is- 
sued within the last year or two.— Worcester Spy. 


Foul Play, Paper Cover, 25 Cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
of price by the Publishers, 


FIELDS, OSCOOD & CO., Boston, 


Anp 63 BLEECKER Street, New York. 
MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


Planchette ; 
OR, THE DESPAIR OF SCIENCE. 
Price in illuminated paper covers, $1 ; in green cloth, $1 25- 


Sen! post-paid on receipt 





This long-announced volume, from the pen of a well. 
known American man of letters who has given, for the last 
thirty years, much attention to the subjects treated, will 
not disappoint public expectation. 

** Planchette”’ is a thorough and careful survey of the 
whole subject of well-attested phenomena believed to be 
spiritual. 

Beginning with the modern phenomena that broke out at 
Hydesville and Rochester in 1847, and which have claimed 
s0 much of public attention here and in Europe, the 
writer, after giving a most interesting account of such con- 
temporancous incidents as are commended by irresistible 
testimony to the consideration of all liberal and thoughtful 
persons, shows their perfect analogy with the well-attested 
marvels of the past, the phenomena of witchcraft, somnam- 
bulism, clairvoyance, etc. 

He then gives the various theories of those investigators 
who admit the phenomena, but reject the spiritual hy- 
pothesis ; and the reader will be surprised to find what a 
change is taking place in the opinions of the scientific 
world in respect to the genuineness of these manifesta- 
tions. Science is fast abandoning the ‘‘ pooh-pooh method 
of denial” with which it used to treat the subject. 

* Planchette ” is appropriately dedicated, in an interest- 
ing preface, to the Rev. Wm. Mountford, of Boston, well 
known as in investigator. The book is thoroughly edited, 
and the reader has but to glance at the alphabetical 
index to see the extent of the ground that the author has 
gone over 

Considering the amount of matter it contains, and its 
deeply interesting character, ‘* Planchette ’ is the cheapest 
book that has appeared for years, It cannot fail of an ex- 
tensive circulation. Report attributes the authorship to 
Mr. Epes Sargent 

Sold by all booksellers 
lshers, 


Mailed post-paid by the pub- 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
BOSTON. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
VALUABLE ADDITION TO 


Gray’s Botanical Text-Books. 


By ASA GRAY, M.D., 
Fisher Prof. of Natural Science in Harvard University. 





The Teacher, the Student, and the Botanist will hail with 
delight the appearance of this new and valuable CLAss-BOOK, 
just added to this popular series, namely : 


SCHOOL & FIELD BOOK OF BOTANY. 
—This consists of the ‘*‘ Lessons in Botany” and the 
‘“Figup, Forest AND GaRDEN Botany,” bound 
together in one compact volume, forming a comprehen 
sive SCHOOL BOTANY. This will be the most gener- 
ally used class-book of the whole series, adapted to be- 
ginners and advanced classes, to Agricultural Colleges 
and Schools, as well as to all other grades in which the 
science is taught. 


This work supplies a great desideratum to the Botanist 
and Botanical Teacher, there being no similar class-book 
published in this country. Cloth, 8vo, 162 pages, price 
$2 50. 


CRAY’S FIELD, FOREST & CARDEN 
BOTANY .—Is an easy introduction to a knowledge of 
all the common plants of the United States (east of the 
Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. It is designed to 
be a companion of the ‘‘ Lessons in Botany.” 886 pages, 
Price $2. 


*,*Single copiessent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address the Publishers, 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New York. 


The Philadelphia City Item, 


EDITED BY 


THOMAS FITZCERALD, 

Author of ** Light at Last, or the Shadow on the Case- 

ment ;”’ ** Wolves at Bay "yale =e Threads ;"’ 

** The Regent ;” ** Who Shall Win ?” etc. 
Assisted by an able corps of editors and contributors. 
THE CITY ITEM 

is in its TWENTY-THIRD YEAR, and was never more 
prosperous than at present. Its circulation is large through- 
out the United States, 


THE CITY ITEM 
is an Independent WEEKLY PAPER, devoted to National 
and State Affairs, Literature, Education. Fine Arts, Music, 
the Drama, Chess. Base Ball, Cricket, Billiards, and mat- 
ters of general interest, 

NEW BOOKS.—The Review Department of THE CITY 
ITEM is the ablest and most exhaustive tu be found in any 
paper in America, 

TERMS: 


SupscrreTion—Three Dollars a Year, in advance. 
ADVERTISING—Twenty Cents a Line, every insertion. 


FITZCERALD & CO., 
112 and 114 South THIRD Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Papers giving the above four insertions, and sendin 
marked copies of the same, will receive THE CITY ITE. 
one year, without an exchange. 





ARNE: 
A Sketch of Norwegian Peasant Life. 
By BsJoRNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


A most charming and exquisitely simple story, full of 
beautifv'! touches of nature and lifelike description. 
12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 60 cents, 


FRANKENSTEIN; 
Or, Tae Mopern PROMETHEUS. 
By Mrs, SHELLEY. 
12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 6) cents. 


A powerful and weird-like story famous in modern liter- 
— = the elegance of its style and the graphic reality of 
ts incidents. 





THE HANDY EDITION 
OF THE 
COLDEN TREASURY 
OF SONGS AND LYRICS BY PALGRAVE, 
AND OF THE 


BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 
18mo, cloth, $1. 

The great popularity of the previous editions of these 
most excellent collections has induced the publishers to 
issue them in a NEW, CHEAP, AND HANDY FORM, 

. Each in 18mo, cloth, $1. 

The 16mo edition, gilt top, still in stock. Price $1 75. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of 
the price by the publishers. 


SEVER, FRANCIS & CO., 





21 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


~S , @& 





CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 


Melodeons and Reed Organs. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Comprehensive System of Instruction, and an Improye- 
ment on all other Methods for the Simplicity and Progres- 
sive character of its Studies, Exercises, Scales, Voluntaries. 
and Recreative Pieces ; containing an admirable selection 
of Choice Pieces of every grade of difficulty, from favorite 
and popular authors; adopting for Reed Organs the Sys- 
tem so successfully carried out for the Piano-Forte iy 
** Richardson’s New Method” for the latter Instrument 


Prince & Co., Carhart & Needham, Burdett, Esty, and a1 
other Reed Organs; also for the Melodeon and Har- 
monium. By Wiu1am H. CxuarKke, Author of * The 
American Organ Instructor.” Price in boards, $2 50, 
Sent post-paid. O. DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. C. H. DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE TRADE LIST DIRECTORY FOR 
1869 contains a complete Catalogue of all 4s SAR pub- 
lished by nearly every publisher in this country and many 
forei ublishers, and as a work of reference for BOOK- 
SEL and BOOK-BUYERS, LIBRARIANS and LIT- 

generally, its value for reference will be in- 
calculable. It saves time in making up or filling orders; 
aids in increasing a small order, by suggesting other books 
or articles; indicates where to buy certain classes of 
books advantageously; gives the prices, styles of bind- 


ing. etc. 

eing divided in sections, SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and Preachers can see all the lists of 
Juvenile and Religious Books in Section 1st ; LIBRARIANS 
and LITTERATEURS ail Belles-Lettres, Fiction, ete.. in 
Section 2d; Professors and Teachers all School-books in 
Section 34; LAWYERS, DOCTORS, and SCIENTIFIC 
MEN will find Law. Medical, and Scientific Works in 
Section 4th; STATIONERS and FANCY GOODS DEAL- 
ERS will be interested in the Trade List of Wholesale 
Stationers and Manufacturers of Fancy Goods, in Section 
5th. The entire work costs $5, or each section can be ob- 


tained separately at leach. Address, 


HOWARD CHALLEN, 
1308 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 














HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
AT CLAVERACK, N. Y. 
A first-class Boarding-schccl for both sexes. 
REV. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Principa.. 


BURNSIDE FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


BRATTLEBORO’, VERMONT. 

This School combines the advantages of a Family Schoul 
with the benefits of ay ny | Drill and Discipline. and thas 
met with great success for the past ten years, Tor furthc: 
information apply to Charles A. Miies, Principal. Bratile- 
boro’, Vt.. or to the following gentlemen, to whom \ir. 
Miles is permitted to refer: 

David e, Esq.. 187 Duane St...New York; Char'es 
Lamson, Esq.. 38 Burling Slip. New York ; John M. Storey 
Esq., 74 West Eleventh St., New York; Geo. T. Curtis 
Esq., New York. 


AMENIA SEMINARY, 
AMENIA, N. Y. 
Spring term opens April 6. 


8. T. FROST, A.M., 
PRINCIPAL AND PROPRIETOR 








ATHEN ZUM HALL, BROOKLYN. 
First APPEARANCE 
OF THE 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB 
Of Boston. Their 20th season. 
They will give a Concert of classic and miscellaneous 
music on 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 8, 1£69. 
Assisted by the distinguished vocalist, 
Mrs. H. M. Suira. 


Tickets, with reserved seats, $1 each. For sale «! 
Swayne’s and Dyas’s bookstores, in Brooklyn, aud %t 
rmer’s music store, on Broadway, New York. 
Doors open at 7. Concert at 8 precisely. 
*,* The Club will also give concerts on the three evens 
ings following, at Princeton, Newark, and Orange. N. / 


ARCHER & PANCOAST i’F’'C CO., 
Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
COAL-OIL LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, Ere., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Manufactory and Warercoms, 


9, 11, 13 Mercer Street, N. Y. 








ep 7 PUM ST 8 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


NEW YORK. 
Office, 44 and 146 Broadway. 


Twenty-Sixth Censral Statement of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, for the 
Year ending January 31, 1869. 
(FOR DETAILED STATEMENT SEE ANNUAL REPORT.) 























Net Assets, February 1, 1968, ; P ; e ‘ : $22,662,452 14 | Interest due and unpaid 6,614 83 
Receipts during the year, ; : a P ° 13.129.531 06 | Interest — but not due, on Stocks and Bonds and 
“Soo aD ket Valve of Stocks in f ’ : Spe 81 
7 arke ue 0 ocks excess 0 ost, . ‘ 558.628 SI 
Disbursements during the year, ; ‘ ; 6,466,688 1 688 10 | e . 2,500 098 66 
Net Assets, January 3!, 1960, $29,325,295 10 10 | Gross Assets, January 3!, 1869, $3 1,834,388 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: | 
Cash, ; : i i . $1,882,689 68 THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPRCPRIATED: 
Bonds and Morigages, 21,458,857 43 
United States and New York State Stocks, cost * .  6,003.108 75 | Net Reserves, wane" 8 ene 4 ~ cent., ‘ . 98,753 512 09 
Real Estate, ° : 951.807 08 , Surplus, . . . 8,080. 872 74 
Due from Agents, . ; ; : , 29,832 21 eee 81,584,988 76 
ities —— ——- 29,325,295 10 r ines SS aiiaien 
$ mount of New Insurance for the ?, : . £33 442,935 
Deferred premiums (semi-annual and quarterly), $1,339,679 95 Number of Policies. : _ x AT RM 
Premiums, eng | for Policies issued in Decembe Total Number of Policies in force January a1, 1300, ‘ 62,466 
and January, in course of transmission, ° - 858,500 07 ' Amount insured thereby, - 24,093,505 
te 2 os 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, ALFRED EDWARDS. WILLIAM H. POPHAM. WILLIAM V. BRADY. HON, HENRY E. DAVIES. 
HON. JOHN V.L. PRUYN. OLIVER H. PALMER. WILLIAM A. HAINES. HON. W. E. DODGE. RICHARD A McCURDY 
WILLIAM MOORE. SAMUEL E SPROULLS. EZRA WHEELER. GEORGE 8. COE. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
ROBERT H. McCURDY. SAMUEL M. CORNELL. SEYMOUR L. HUSTED. WILLIAM M. VERMILYRB. J. ELLIOT CONDICT, 
ISAAC GREEN PEARSON. og 3 LUCIUS Ls SAMUEL D. BABCOCK. JOHN E DEVE! LIN JAMES C. HOLDEN 
MARTIN BATES. . SMITH BRO DAVID HOADLEY. WELLINGTON CLAPP, HUGH N. CAMP 
WILLIAM BETTS. LL.D. RICHARD PATRICK. HENRY A. SMYTHE. ALONZO CHILD. HERMAN C. VON POST 
JOHN WADSWORTH 
FREDERICK S. eee te President. RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. . LAWTON, Assistant ae. JOHN M. STUART, Se ne FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Asvisfant Secretary. 
AMERICAN SILKS B. T. BABBITT’S Russel! Sturgis, Jr., 
MANUFACTURED BY ARTICLES OF EVERYDAY USE. 


Cheney Brothers. |B. 'T. Basurrr’s LION COFFEE. ARCHITECT, 


B. T. Bassrrr’s Labor-Saving SOAPS, 
B. T. Baperrr’s Celebrated SOAP POWDER, 





MACHINE TWIST, B. T. Bassrrr’s SALERATUS, 57 Broadway, New York. 
SEWINC SILK, B. T. Bassirr’s STAR YEAST POWDER. 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, Sedkiis-coemmnine ; . eee ors & = 
FINE INES ASSI. . SCAPE ARC $C" 
anaes TOS SILE MIXTURE CASEI Ask your grocer for B. T. Baxnsirt’s preparations, | ‘ 
MERES, The unde ed have associated under the eve title 
and take no other. I guarantee them to be PURE und | undersign 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, UNADULTERATED | for the business of advising on all matters of location. and 
PONGEE HANDKERCHIEFS, > | of furnishing Designs and Superintendence for Buildings 
SILK WARP POPLINS, B. T. BABBITT, /and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 


RESS GOOD . | Works, including the Laying-out of Towns, Villages, Parks, 
SILK DRESSELT RIBBONS, | 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, and Cemeteries, and Gardens. 














44 West Street, New York. FRED. JAW Sere. 
tg CALVER 
i 110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 
Silks for Special Purposes to Order, LH A N OVE R a | : 
AGENTS: Fire Insurance Company. Vaux, Withers & Co., 
EDWARD H. Aft rrumkiln Street New York. | OFFICE, 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. ARCHITECTS 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN A we 
4otis Street, Boston. |Cash Capital,. . . $400,000 00) ———__ 110 Broadway. a 
CHASE, STEWART & CO., Total Assets, . . . $650,682 28 WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 
10 and 12 German Street, Baltimore. 
ASK FOR B. 8. WALCUTT, President. Clay Sar tem, 
A. A. CONSTANTINE’S I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. =| «= BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
s . . TR 
Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. PITTSBURGH, PA. BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
None a ao + JOSEPH M. m. Cc AZZAM, 59 Wat Street, 
ealing, a re L 
1967.” cada ° se Ae LAW ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For the Toilet, Bath, and Nursery SOLICITOR IN THE U_ 8. COURTS, sachet ia 

this soap has no equal It cures meee, Chapped Hanis, Pittsburzh. Penn 
Balt Rheum, Frosted *, Burns. Bruises, Fresh Cuts, ali Sar oS fae “ame ceases THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 
Diseases of the ScaLr and Skin, and is a good shaving 
— have teed your Persian Healing Sos: u my practice UTICA, N. ¥. CEORCE €E. genome ag 

. ver JLTURAL CNGINEER, 

used It has no equal Mor washing the heads and skin of AUDLEY W. CAZZAM, MEROOTR A 

children. " L. P. Atpricu, M D., 19 Harrison Street, N.Y. ATTORNEY AT LAW Ogden Farm, Newport. R. I. 


For sale by all Dealers. If they don't keep it, send to us. os 
Agents Wanted. Address 





= ction of 
co CITO Attention given to Land-Draining; the Constra 
A. A. NSTANTINE & Co., SOLI R IN THE U. 8. COURTS, Farm Bui sotleedes how Earth Closets ; the Renovation 
43 Ann Street, New York. Utica, N.Y. ot Worn-out Lands; Road-making, etc. 
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The Nation. 


| March 4, 1869 











1 ,000 MILES 


UNION PACIFIC 


RAILROAD 
ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


As 500 miles of the western portion of the line, beginning 
at Sacramento, are also done, but 


267 MILES REMAIN 


To be finished, to open the Grand Through Line to the 


Pacific. This Opening will certainly take place early this 
season. — 
First Mortgage Bonds 


AT PAR. 
By its charter, the Company is permitted to issue its | 
own FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS to the same amount as | 
the Government Bonds, and no more. These Bonds are a 
First Mortgage upon tue entire road and all its equip- 
ments. 
THEY HAVE THIRTY YEARS TO RUN AT SIX PER 
CENT, and both PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST ARE 
PAYABLE IN GOLD 





The entire amount of the mortgage will be about $30,- 
000,000, and the interest $1,800,000 per annum in gold. 
The present currency cost of this interest is less th 
$2,500,000 per annum, while the gross earnings for th 
year 1668, FROM WAY BUSINESS only, on AN AVER- 





i 
{ 


AGE OF LESS THAN 700 MILES OF ROAD IN OPERA- | 


TION, WERE MORE THAN 


FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


As the supply of these Bonds will soon cease, parties Pe 


who desire to invest in them will find it for their interest 

to do so at once. The price for the present is par and 

accrued interest from January 1, in currency. 
Subscriptions wili be received in New York 


AT THE 


Company’s Office, 20 Nassau St., 
AND BY 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, 
59 WALL STREET, 
And by the Company® Le ge eh agents throughout the 
Bonds sent Le but parties subscribing through local 
agents will look to them Sor their safe delivery. 


JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, 


NEW YORK, 
_ San, 20, 1869. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE, 


FIFTY-YEAR, CONVERTIBLE BONDS 
OF THE 


ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, AND ST. 
LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
PAY THE 
PRINCIPAL AND SEVEN PER CENT. 
INTEREST, ist FEB. and 1st AUG., 
IN COLD COIN, 
Free of Government Tax. 





The Bonds are offered at 97} and accrned interest in 
eurrency. 
Pamphlets, with maps, giving full information, sent on 
epplication. 

All Bonds subscribed for sent by Exprese free of 
charge. 

The Bonds may be had of 


H. H. BOODY, Treasurer, 


12 WALL STREET; 
OR OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


BANKERS, 


Stem-Winding Waltham Watches | 
These watches represent the perfection of American in- 
dustry, As they excel both in principle and Lew they 
will be guaranteed to run closer than any wateh of foreign 
manufacture. An examination of our large assortment 
respectfully solicited. 
HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


New York, January 26, 1869, 

The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com any 

submit the following Statement of its affairs on the 81s! 

December, 1868: 
Promiums received on Marine Risks from ist 

January, 1868, to 3ist December, 1863.. $6,782,969 82 
Premiums on Policies: not marked 0 off 1st Jan- 

uary, 1868...... ... 2,563,002 30 


Total amount of Marine Premiums 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with Ma- 
sks. 
Premiums marked off from ist ahevepees bse 
to 3ist December, 1868... 807, 900 88 89 


Losses paid during the same period 


Returns of Premiums and expenses $1,388,290 61 | 
The Penenng has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, 00 | 
City, Bank, and other Stocks .... . $7,587,435 00 j 

| Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. . i 100 00 








tate and Bonds and Mor e8 ¥ 0.000 00 | 
Interest and sundry pas and C due the 
Comey, ET cet etelaabesanases 290.530 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable . 2,953,267 58 
ED GUNNER, «3.00 PAs cebRG sad dadn. 00bNsenasese 405 548 


Total Amount of Assets 13,660,881 39 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Febru- 
next. 

anitendiog certificates of the issue of 1865 will be | 
redeemed und paid to the holders thereof, or their al 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Second of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the timeof payment and 
cancelled. 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company. for the year ending 31st 
December, 1863. for which certificates will be issued on and 


after Tuesday, the Sixth of April next. 
; order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. Jones, C. A, Hand, 
Charies Dennis, James Low, 
W.H. H. Moore, B. J. Howland, 
Henry Coit, Benj. Babcock, 
Wm. C ©. Pickersgill, Robt. B. Minturn, 
Lewis Curtis, Gordon W. Burnham, 


Charles H. Russell, 
Lowell Holbrook, 
R. Warren Weston, 
Royal Phelps, 


Frederick Chauncey, 
Robert L. Taylor, 
Geo, 8. Stephenson. 
William H. Webb, 


Caleb Barstow, Paul Spofford, 

P. Pillo ee Ganty, 
William ¥ ‘Dodge, Francis § 
David Charles P.  Bacdett, 
James ii Robt. C. F son, 
= s her, Samuel G. ~ + 
Wm. 8 William E. Banke 
Hen ae: Samuel L. Mitch in, 


Dennis Pe Bogert, James G. De Forest, 
Joseph Gaillard, Jr., 


JOHN D gum President. 

Cc DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W_ H. A. MOORE. 24 Vice-President. 
J D. HEWLETT, $d Vice-President. 


MARVIN & GCO.’S 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 


AF E 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 
265 Broadway. New York. 
Principal Warehouses: \fa Chestnut "t.. —T 
108 Bank St., Cleveland, 
Please send for a Circular. 


ACENTS WANTED. 
oS TO om FER BCS aA a Commission A. 
which twice that amount idk f “BEWING, MA- 
CHINE COMMONSENGE FAMILY SE 


—$— 





NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


CHARTERED BY  SPEOIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


CASH CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
PAID IN FULL. 


- BRANCH OFFICE: 
National Bank Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


First 


| To which all general correspondence should be addressed. 





OFFICERS : 
CLARENCE H. CLARKE, President. 
JAY COOKE, Chairman Finance and Executive Com- 
mittee. 
HENRY D. COOKE, Vice-President. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Secretary and Actuary. 


This Company. National in its character, offers, b 
son of its Large Capital, Low Rates of Premium. an New 
Tables, the most desirable means of Insuring Life yet pre- 
sented to the public. 


JAY COOKE & CO., of iw Broadway, new Park Bank 
General ts for this 


ty, with D. ©. 
° Managers, where applicatious 
for ioe on the most favorable terms re- 


ceived Be iz 
FE TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD. 


INCORPORATED 1819. 
- $3,000,000 





CAPITAL, 


NEW YORK AGENCY: 
62 WALL STREET. 
Assets January 1, 1969, $5,150,981 71 
Liabilities, 290,553 9s 


FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 
Policies Issued PAYABLE IN GOLD when Desired. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 
STAMFORD INSTITUTE FOR BOYS. 


~ Esse y yl or timid 
8 
conseel sttention to individual 


cotiee onl Benen daw Ample gro with 


Gym 
Shee reerneg ae  ea es 





PxnoiraL, Stamford, Coan. 





COLGAT & CO.’S 
FRAGKANT TOILET SOAPS. 


+| A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lenre for sale by ——- ts 
and fami by all 








@ WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


8. For Circulars and 
© CO., 0 South Thirt, Stecat Philadel 


greucrs, and cal- 
ana in ae ‘articles. 

















